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Madison » MS Conventioners 


WITHIN a few days after this magazine reaches you some 3,000 to 
1 4,000 teachers will embark for Madison, to participate in the 
; splendid program lined up by Mr. Buell and his staff. 


We sure do welcome you . . . if you have a bouquet to hand us do 


it in person . . . if you have a bone to pick come along and we’ll have 


a good-natured “growling party” together. But above all tell the town 
you're here. 


Turning the pages of this issue you will see a number of attrac- 
tive advertisements of local merchants. By cooperating with your 
JOURNAL they have given expression to their appreciation of having ; 
you call on them. We urge you to do so... . for these Madison mer- 
chants like to deal with you, and they have done everything possible 
to show you the best, whether it is in the matter of clothing, shows, 
hotel accommodations, shoes, or food. 





Shop around ... they all have “specials” for you. 


Take this magazine along . . . use it as a buying guide! 








aa 
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These Five Fashions Will Meet With 
Approval This Spring 


Buy them at Kessenich’s when you attend 
the Teacher’s Convention in Madison 


Palm Beach, Lido and other Left to right: the jacket 


smart southern resorts have 
given immediate customer ac- 
ceptance to the fashions pic- 
tured below. They are win- 
ners for Spring and will be 
worn by smart women the na- 
tion over. They are: 


elle f : 
| i 
I lh i } 


frock in contrasting colors, 
the wool daytime frock, the 
Shagmoor De Lux tweed coat, 
the knitted suit, the two-piece 
frock in pastels. See these 
and many others at this 
smart department store. 











201 State 
Street 


KESSENICH’S 


Madison 


Wisconsin 
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Editorial » » » 

















Consciousness of Power—Our Need 


444 BELIEVE that the greatest need of the teacher in America today is to be con- 
scious of his power. All else sinks into insignificance when compared with 
the importance of realizing our influence and power over the child and of 
discharging the responsibilities which we owe for the physical welfare, moral per- 
ception, and spiritual idealism of children. We cannot and must not forget that 
teach as we may the subjects of the curriculum, the most important of our teach- 
ing is the example that we set for children in a well ordered life. ‘What we are,’ 
as Emerson once said, ‘speaks so loud that no one can hear what we say.’ I plead 
with you that by precept and by example we give to the youth of this nation a 
consciousness of its responsibility. While the home accomplishes much, while the 
community has its responsibilities, I repeat what I have said a thousand times— 
any teacher who has a child for a period of nine months and exercises due dili- 
gence in the teaching of that child, can so impress his moral nature that he will 
never go astray. It is yours to mold and to shape for the future of the Nation and 


may God give you strength to do it.” 


—Willis A. Sutton, Pres. N. E. A. 





AST month this JoURNAL recommended 
that the activities of the legislature be used 

as a basis for teaching practical civics. The rec- 
ommendation met with a hearty response from 
teachers. As an aid this month the JOURNAL 
publishes an article by Senator Hunt describing 


The Machinery the machinery of making 


: laws. It can be used as 
of Making Laws the basis for other les- 


sons in civics. To make the lesson more real 
we suggest that you write your assemblyman 
or senator asking him for a copy of a “bill.” 


Each month the JouRNAL will contain infor- 
mation which we believe may be used to ad- 
vantage in teaching civics. We will issue bul- 
letins from time to time but these will pertain 
very largely to the bills on education. To make 
lessons timely we suggest that each school pro- 
vide itself with a newspaper from which in- 
formation may be secured about what is being 
considered by the legislature. We feel sure that 
assemblymen and senators will respond to re- 
quests from teachers for information about spe- 
cific bills. 


That leads us to another suggestion. Why 
not use current events as the basis for other so- 
cial studies; geography and history for exam- 
ple? Anything that happens, happens some- 
where. There is also history connected with 
places where things happen. Take for example, 
the recent chipping off of rock at Niagara Falls. 


It offers suggestions for a whole week’s les- 
sons in geography and history. The alert teacher 
will take advantage of events of this kind to 
teach lessons better than they may be otherwise 
taught. Try it. 


“DEFINITELY taken care of for 1930 and 

1931. Good grief! Why not 1935? Do 
you expect to be dead by 1935? Several (---- 
naming schoolman’s town) citizens of stand- 
ing have expressed to me their desire that this 
might be realized.” 


The above is quoted from a letter received by 
a prominent school principal in Wisconsin from 
an “inspirational lecturer,’ as 
Keep These he classifies himself on his 
Fellows Out stationery. It is a part of a nine 
full page longhand letter dinonk at the prin- 
cipal who courteously declined to put said lec- 
turer on for a talk to his high school at thirty- 
five dollars per. The passage quoted is not one 
of the more severe condemnations from the 
pen of the writer, for the principal’s character, 
ability, and motives are attacked in other 
passages. 


The letter does not seem to be the work of 
a well balanced, cultured individual and it 
seems entirely to disqualify him as “the school 
lecture man.” Other principals in the state may 
protect themselves and their boys and girls by 
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following the = of the principal against 
whom the attack is directed. 


"I will study and get ready, and maybe my chance 
will come.’—Abraham Lincoln 


STATESMEN, labor leaders, and far seeing 

business men have declared that wages and 
salaries ought to be maintained on present lev- 
els during the depression. By holding wages 
where they are until the depression is past and 
business ‘“‘comes back,” things may start off 
where they were when the depression set in. 
But if wages are forced down it may require 
conflict and strife and much time to bring them 
back to fair levels. This also applies to teach- 
ers. Communities which maintain salary levels 
will render a service to schools and the boys 
and girls who attend them. 


Experience has shown that the cheapest arti- 
cle may prove the most expensive in the end, 
and so quality has become the slo- 
Salary gan of reputable business and in- 
Schedules Gustry. Our schools have had the 
same experience and they have adopted the 
same slogan. An inferior piece of merchandise 
may be replaced by one of better quality; but 
inferior educational training for children may 
bring permanent injury. Fortunately quality 
is showing in our school rooms. Present sal- 
ary schedules although not high have encour- 
aged better preparation of teachers through 
more thorough preparatory training, through 
extension courses and summer school study, 
through more frequent professional conferences 
and field study, through longer tenure and less 
turn-over, and through the maintenance of a 
higher quality of instruction. Suspension of 
salary schedules ultimately means sacrifice of 
quality in our schools and the boys and girls 
who attend them will be the losers. The main- 
tenance of salary schedules is insurance against 
depreciation and a preventative measure against 
lessened efficiency. 


The problem of maintaining the teachers’ 
salary schedule was discussed recently in De- 
troit. The mayor of the city settled the matter 
with this remark, ‘“The city is not so poor that 
it must resort to repudiation of a contract and 
break its pledged faith. School teachers, though 
they are the poorest paid of all city employes, 
have been the backbone of our campaign to aid 
the unemployed.” It might have been added 
that school teachers are first in the promotion 
of community activities, Red Cross campaigns, 
financial drives, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and other movements 
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for the good of the boys and girls and their 
parents. 

Salary schedules have encouraged teachers to 
study and grow: they have discouraged restless- 
ness and encouraged contentment, both of 
which means more interest and better work. 
Salary schedules are accepted in good faith by 
teachers as a part of the agreement under which 
they serve the schools. Breaking down of that 
agreement is unfair and unexpected. Cutting 
the small amount that would “ involved in 
most Cities to maintain schedules is unwise pro- 
cedure and unprofitable saving. Salary sched- 
ules should be maintained. 


“Give today to laziness and laziness will steal to- 
morrow.” 
e 6° 
HE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has been pub- 
lishing some very interesting articles and 
opinions on final examinations recently. This 
issue contains other comments on the subject. 
; One by Mr. Giles of the state 
Final Exams department is published on 
Again the Department of Public In- 
struction pages. In view of the interest in the 
subject we suggest that final examinations be 
made the subject of study and investigation 
during the present school year by faculties of 
elementary and high schools, and by groups of 
state graded and rural teachers. A study may 
prove both interesting and enlightening. 


ee 
“You can stop the invasion of an army, but you 
can’t stop the invasion of an idea.’ 
ee 
M‘*. GEORGE Downer of the University of 
Wisconsin, in a recent review of track 
news of that institution, says, 
“Tom Jones, quiet, unassuming 


Needed coach of the University of Wiscon- 

More sin, is a firm believer in the neces- 

Tom Jones sity of building up tradition and 
morale. 


“To his ability in this direction is credited much 
of his success in developing powerful track teams 
from material which is rarely better than mediocre. 

“From time to time through the season in which 
he is coaching the Badger track and cross country 
teams, Tom issues bulletins to his men which are 
almost like personal letters. In these he emphasizes 
the fact that it is an honor to represent the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in athletics—a privilege, rather 
than a right—that membership on a varsity team 
entails responsibility and the obligation to keep in 
condition and to give one’s all in competition.” 


Can not the same principles be applied to the 
teaching of history, mathematics, or science? 

Welcome the day when we can have Coach 
Joneses in every classroom from the kinder- 
garten through the university. 
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Courtesy Wis. Alumni Assn. 


HE ideals which Lincoln inspired have served to mold our national life and have brought in 

time great spiritual unity. His words have poured their blessings of restraint and inspiration 
upon each new generation. In the weaving of our destiny the pattern may change, yet the woof 
and warp of our weaving must be those inspired ideals rs unity, of ordered. liberty, of equality of 
Opportunity, of popular- government, and of peace to which this ‘nation was dedicated—Herbert 
Hoover, Memorial Day address, 1930. 
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How Laws Are 


By Senator Walter H. Hunt 
Wisconsin State Senate 


Made In Wisconsin » » » 


Many Wisconsin teachers have expressed 
their interest in further discussion concerning 
basic civics practices. The editors of the JourR- 
NAL are pleased to present this article by Hon- 
orable Walter H. Hunt, Senator from the 10th 
District, on the step by step procedure in the 
passage of a law. We urge teachers to apply 
this lesson in their civics classes, following the 
outline so clearly written by the author. 


LL bills for introduc- 
A tion into the legisla- 
ture must be written 
in the drafting department 
of the legislative reference 
bureau. Three copies of each 
bill are provided. These 
copies are placed in a large 
envelope on the front of 
which is written the title of 
the bill and the name of the 
author. Space is also pro- 
vided for later annotations. 
When the regular order 
of business of introduction 
of bills is announced, the 
member desiring to intro- 
duce a bill rises in his seat 
and addresses the presiding 
officer. A messenger hur- 
riedly takes the bill from 
the member and carries it to 
the chief clerk’s desk. The 
clerk reads the title of the 
bill to the members. He 
then hands the bill to the presiding officer who 
announces that this is the first reading of the 
bill &(the Constitution requires that every bill 
be sead three several times before it can be- 
come a law). The presiding officer then refers 
the pill to the proper committee. The commit- 
tee in question posts a bulletin each week for 
the hearings which are to be held the follow- 
ing week. These bulletins are posted in con- 
spicuous places so that the public can have in- 
formation with regard to public hearings held 
on all bills. When the appointed day comes for 
a public hearing on the bill in question, the 
committee holds an open meeting in which any 
and all persons have a right to come before 
the committee, explain certain points in the 
bill and give their arguments either for or 
against the passage of the bill. After all have 
been heard, the committee locks the doors and 
goes into executive session. The bill is then 
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Walter H. Hunt 


taken up for discussion among the members of 
the committee. After all have had an meee. 
tunity to state their views a roll call is ordered 
and every member of the committee records his 
vote either for or against the passage of the bill. 
The next day at general session when the 
order of business “reports of standing com- 
mittees” has been reached, the chairman of the 
committee in question rises and the bill to- 
gether with the committee report is sent to the 
desk of the chief clerk. The 

chief clerk then reads the 
title of the bill and an- 
nounces the report of the 
committee which may be a 
recommendation for passage 
or for indefinite postpone- 
ment, which means killing 
of the bill. If the bill has 
originated in the other house 
of the legislature, the word 
“concurrence” is used in- 
stead of passage. The pre- 
siding officer then announces 
the second reading of the 
bill and refers it to the cal- 
endar. This means that after 
two days have elapsed, the 
bill will come up on the 
regular calendar of proce- 
dure of the house under the 
head of bills ready for en- 
grossment and third read- 
ing. This is the stage of the 
bill when most of the dis- 
cussion occurs on the floor of the house. This 
is also the time when amendments are offered 
from the floor if there be any. Engrossment 
means re-writing and “poet the bill and 
incorporating all amendments and changes 
which may be directed by the house. This is 
an expensive process and so after a bill has been 


engrossed and comes to the calendar for final . | 


passage it cannot be amended without a sus- 
pension of the rules. A bill may be indefinitely 
postponed—which means killed—at this stage, 
but if acted upon favorably it is held over two 
days more and appears on the calendar of the 
house for final passage. The bill may still be 
killed at this stage of procedure. 

If the bill is passed it is messaged to the 
other house or branch of the legislature, and 
goes through the same process as was followed 
in the house where the bill originated. 
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AFTER a bill has passed both houses, it is 

messaged to the governor. The governor 
has six days (Sundays excepted) in which to 
consider the bill and return it to the house in 
which it originated. If he approves the bill he 
signs it and after the bill has been signed by 
the officers of each house it goes to the secre- 
tary of state and is reprinted in the regular 
form of a law. If the governor disapproves the 
bill he shall state his objec- 
tion in a message and return 
the bill to the house in 
which it originated. This is 
called vetoing a bill. 

A bill which has been ve- 
toed by the governor is 
placed on the calendar of 
the house in which it orig- 
inated for the consideration 
of the members. The ques- 
tion is then, shall the bill 
pass notwithstanding the 
veto of the governor? If the 
bill receives a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the house in which 
it originated, it is messaged 
to the other house and if 
two-thirds of that house ap- 
prove the bill ic becomes a 
law without the signature of 
the governor. This process 
is called passing a bill over 
the governor’s veto. ; 

All bills concerning bank- 
ing must receive a two-thirds majority of all 
members elected in order to become law. 





J. D. Millar 


BSENT members may have their votes re- 

corded by a process called “pairing,” that 
is, a member who expects to be absent may 
sign an agreement called a pair with some mem- 
ber who is to be present and who is opposed 
to the absent member with regard to the pol- 
icy of the bill. In this agreement the member 
who is to be present agrees not to vote on the 
bill when it comes up for consideration. The 
result in this case would be the same as if both 
members voted. This proc- 
ess is made use of freely by 
members who find it neces- 
sary to occasionally be ab- 
sent when important bills 
are to be considered. 


fF ACH House of the Legis- 

lature has several com- 
mittees including a Commit- 
tee on Education and Public 
Welfare in the Senate and a 
Committee on Education in 
the Assembly. Members of 
these Committees are as fol- 
lows: 


Senate: Messrs. Hunt, 
chairman, Smith, Goodman, 
Gettelman, and Shearer. 


Assembly: Messrs. Millar, 
chairman, E. G. Smith, Hitt, 
Kostuck, Busby, Wiczynski, 
Aune, Ermenc, and Rasmus. 

All he matters 


concerning education are referred to these com- 
mittees before presented for the second reading. 





Does “Book Larnin’ ” Pay? » » » 


Less than one per cent of American men have been 
college graduates, yet this one per cent has furnished: 


55% of our Presidents. 

36% of our Members of Congress. 

47% of our Speakers of the House. 
54% of our Vice-Presidents. 

62% of our Secretaries of State. 

50% of our Secretaries of the Treasury. 
65% of our Attorney Generals. | 

69% of our Supreme Court Justices. 











HIS is a day of statistics. Among the most 

interesting are some relating to the value 
of education. Judging by the list of the most 
distinguished people in the country, it is esti- 
mated that out of 33,000,000 persons having 
only elementary school education, 808 are des- 
tined to reach places of distinction. Out of 
2,000,000 with high school education, 1,245 


reach places of distinction. Out of 1,000,000 
with college education, figures show that 5,768 
become persons of unusual importance. In 
other words, if you had no schooling your 
chances of what is usually reckoned to be suc- 
cess in life are one in 150,000. If you have had 
elementary schooling your chances are four 
times as great. If you have been to high school 
your chances are 87 times as great. With a col- 
lege education your likelihood of distinction in 
the world is increased by 800 times. If these 
figures even approach accuracy, there is some- 
thing for boys and girls, young men and 
women, to think about very earnestly. Educa- 
tion looks like an extremely high paying in- 
vestment. 
—Stevens Point Journal 
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Let's Be Human » » » 


As her “inaugural” address Miss McCarthy 
is calling our attention to a matter of vital im- 
portance to all teachers, whether young or old. 
Her comments on our obligations as Wisconsin 
teachers should serve as inspirations for this 
new fiscal year. 











HIS is the time of year when the inventory 
takes a place of first importance in the 
business world. It is the measuring stick 

of progress for the year that is past and reveals 
the weaknesses that need to be watched. What 
would a similar investigation reveal about our 
own stock in trade in the teaching business? 
Are we selling those 


By Blanche McCarthy 
Pres. W. T. A. 


have. Whatever we represent in taste, in refine- 
ment of mind, in morals has an important bear- 
ing upon the standards the child is setting up 
for himself. It is essential, therefore, not only 
for our own development, but for the sake of 
those who depend upon us that we ask our- 
selves these questions. 


Develop a Complete Life 


OvuR business here is to build as complete a 
life as the possibilities permit. When we 
think over the assets and the liabilities which 
we must place on our inventory sheet, we can 
readily see that there are 








ualities which are giving 

p 8 best service to society, 
or are we offering sub- 
stitutes because they are 
cheaper? Introspection is 
not the most cheerful 
kind of occupation, but 
it frequently proves to be 
profitable. 

Hundreds of books 
have been written on 
what to do and what not 
to do in the class room. 


Healthy Hobbies 


If your nose is close 


To the grindstone rough 


And you hold it down 
There long enough, 

In time you'll say 
There’s no such thing 

As brooks that babble 
And birds that sing; 

These three will all 
Your world compose— 


three groups of liabilities 
which we shall want to 
avoid if we are going to 
achieve our end. The first 
group is typified by those 
individuals whose inter- 
ests are deep but so lim- 
ited to their own subject 
that they pay little atten- 
tion to what is going on 
in the world. They are 
one sided, and their per- 
sonalities are so warped 


We are constantly being 
Criticized for our actions 
there. What we do for 








Just YOU, the STONE, and 
Your darned old NOSE. 


that they are unhappy in 
any conversation which 
does not turn upon their 
own field of work. The 











our own development, 





however, when we are 

away from our work must have an important 
bearing upon our effectiveness in the class room. 
It is this part of the day that calls for a special 
examination. The mental atmosphere in which 
we live during our leisure hours determines to a 
large extent the kind of atmosphere we estab- 
lish in the school room. 


We always appreciate the child who comes 
from an environment which reveals something 
more substantial than can be obtained from 
reading the front page of the newspaper or see- 
ing the hero of the latest thriller in the movie. 
If we judge our own culture by those interests 
to which we naturally turn outside of school 
hours, what kind of judgment will the teachers 
of the future have to pass upon the children 
who may some day come from our own homes? 
If we had children of our own, would we be 
the kind of teacher we should want to entrust 
with our children for five or seven hours of the 
day? No mother has the uninterrupted contact 
with her child during his waking hours that we 
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second group is repre- 
sented by those whose interests are so shallow 
and so few that they are anxious to have others 
provide them with substitutes during their 
leisure hours. They constantly crave excitement 
and are bored to extinction when forced to 
spend an evening in their own company. The 
third group is found in those who are their own 
worst enemies. They are so timid that they are 
afraid to accept the leadership which society 
has a right to expect of them. They secure re- 
lease from responsibilities in a measure which 
they would never tolerate from their own pupils 
in the class room. 


All of these groups represent cheap substi- 
tutes in our particular business. They are cheap 
in that we are not willing to pay the price to 
develop the genuine article which we are sup- 
posed to be. We are frequently reminded that 
man’s first duty toward society is to educate 
himself, but education does not mean merely 
the book learning we absorbed in our college 
courses. It is a leaven which broadens our in- 
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terests and our sympathies and carries us above 


the drudgery of ordinary living. To be edu-: 


cated means to be human in its broadest sense, 
to have a healthy interest in the various activi- 
ties of life, and to contribute a share to the 
progress of the community. 


We encourage our pupils to take part in the 
extra curricular activities of the school in or- 
der to develop a well rounded life. Are we do- 
ing the same for ourselves in our own leisure 
time? Our field for extra curricular activity is 
in the community. Because of our training and 
our experience in directing the work of the 
class room, the community expects a certain 
amount of leadership from us in its various ac- 
tivities. An active interest in at least one proj- 
ect does not seem too much to expect. 


Reading Habits 


E TRY to get our pupils to develop a taste 
for reading good literature by suggesting 
and even requiring that a definite number of 


books be read each semester. Can we credit 
ourselves during the year with the reading of a 
half dozen books which have really contributed 
something to American life and thought? Are 
we doing any reading to help us increase our 
understanding of present day problems? Exam- 
ining a list of all the books we have read over 
a period of years might be a great revelation 
to ourselves about our own reading habits. 

The shift of emphasis in education from the 
subject to the individual makes it more impera- 
tive than ever that we have a wide interest in 
life. Our particular work is to try to develop 
well rounded individuals. We cannot do it un- 
less we ourselves have a sufficiently wide back- 
ground of exg trience to use as a reservoir. We 
must continue to grow if we are to expect those 
under our influence to show signs of growth. 
The code of ethics of the National Education 
Association contains a thought which is a fit- 
ting slogan for all of us. “The teacher should 
show by her own life that education does en- 
noble.” 





First Official Business of 1931 » » » 


THE first 1931 meeting of the Executive Com- 

mittee of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion was held in Milwaukee on Friday evening, 
January 16. After completing the unfinished 
business of the 1930 Committee, President Mc- 
Carthy was introduced by the retiring president, 
S. B. Tobey. : 

Mr. E. G. Doudna, re-elected to membership 
on the committee, offered his resignation, rec- 
ommending that a ——, of the rural 
schools of the state be selected in his place. 
The resignation was reluctantly accepted, and 
Mr. M. C. Palmer, whose term expired with 
the meeting, was reappointed in Mr. Doudna’s 
place until the next meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly, when a successor will be elected. 

Other members of the Executive Committee 
present were Messrs. C. J. Anderson, Madison; 
H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan; S. B. Tobey, Wau- 
sau; and the Misses Joanna Hannan, Milwau- 
kee; Elizabeth Waters, Fond du Lac, and Char- 
lotte Kohn, La Crosse. Under a new policy 
adopted by Miss McCarthy, the three vice-presi- 
dents—Lillian McCormick, Superior; R. E. 
Brasure, Hartford; and F. E. Dresher, Fenni- 
more—were in attendance at the meeting. 

The Executive Committee authorized the 
naming of committees to study and report 
from time to time on the following: cettifica- 
tion of teachers, training of teachers, reorgani- 
zation of the W. T. A., propaganda in the 


schools, a credit union for teachers, guidance 
in the schools, character education in the 
schools, tenure for teachers, and legislation. 

President McCarthy presented an outline of 
the 1931 program, which will be buile around 
the general theme “Boys and Girls in a New 
Age.” The plan is to follow the general theme 
through the convention, as suggested below: 
Thursday—Their Outlook at Home and 

Abroad 

1. The New Age 

2. The New Internationalism 
Thursday Evening— 

The New State 
Friday—Their Philosophy 

1. The New Morals 

2. The New Education 


Saturday—Their School 

1. The New School Abroad 

2. The New School at Home 
JN ACCORDANCE with the custom estab- 

lished two years ago, the fifty-two chairmen 
of professional groups met with the Executive 
Committee in Milwaukee on Saturday morning. 
Miss McCarthy presided at the meeting. Sug- 
gestions, procedures, and plans of organization 
of the 1931 programs were discussed for more 
than two hours. 

The annual get-together starts the work of 
the convention each year. The final reports of 
the section chairmen are to be made on Sep- 
tember 20. 
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Investments, Speculation 


and Gambling » » » 


Again we have the pleasure of presenting an 
“a on wise investments, from the pen of 
Mr. Rasey. There are often heated arguments 
on investments and gambling. Therefore, Mr. 
Rasey has here given us his thoughts on the 
subject. 











which people dispose of their money un- 
der the guise of buying securities. They 
gamble, speculate, or invest. It is difficult to 


T tic are in general three methods by 


By Lee C. Rasey 
Article No. 4 


that a general rule can scarcely be sufficient to 
meet individual cases. 

This discussion offers no great quarrel with 
the individual who gambles if he wishes to 
gamble. He may bet on the races, play for a 
cent a point, or take a fling on the stock ex- 
change. It is inexcusable, however, to refuse 
on moral or financial grounds to enter a ten- 
cent limit game, and at the same time be will- 
ing to risk savings on a tip or a hunch that does 
not even offer the exhilaration of the game. 


draw a strict line of de- 
marcation in actual prac- 
tice between gambling and 
speculation, between spec- 
ulating and investing, or 
even between investing 
and gambling. Quite fre- 
quently the individual who 
believes he is investing his 
money is clearly indulging 
in gambling, for buying 
based on inadequate infor- 
mation, or even buying 
based on information, but 
without regard for actual 
value, can not be termed 
either investment or specu- 
lation. 

If the terms are allowed 
to define purpose rather 
than — we may 
think of investment as an 
effort to secure steady in- 
come and safety, specula- 
tion as the attempt to buy 
and sell at a profit, and 
gambling as a hope for 








For Sale—One Iron Mine 
Terms—$5.00 Cash 


HIS is no lie—I own an iron 

mine in central Wisconsin. 
My dad “invested” some fifty 
years ago—and just last week 
he stopped me from laying a 
dollar bet on the Wisconsin 
hockey team. 


“Son,” he said, “don’t do it. 
The money isn’t important; it’s 
the principle. Don’t ever gam- 
ble—I never did.” 


Good old dad—he invested, 
but my gamble had as great a 
degree of safety as the friendly 
inside tip dad swallowed. 


Trying to establish a correct 
idea of a “gamble” and an “in- 
vestment” is as puzzling as de- 
termining which came first— 
the chicken or the egg. 


Mr. Rasey has some chal- 
lenging thoughts on the subject 
of inside tips. Get the “dope” 
from his article. 


Knowledge Needed 


EITHER does this dis- 

cussion dispute with 
the person who wishes to 
speculate. But speculation 
in securities demands a 
knowledge and an ability 
that can be gained only 
after the most painstaking 
study. It requires careful 
attention day after day. 
Time and effort are de- 
manded to a degree that 
makes intelligent specula- 
tion impossible for the av- 
erage working man or 
woman. Few people have 
the temperament, ability, 
and knowledge to permit 
them to venture wisely 
upon the field of security 
speculation. 

In the main, the well 
chosen investment value 
proves most profitable for 
the average individual. A 











moderate income consist- 








unusual profit through 








chance methods. 


O MAKE these methods effective, the pur- 

pose must be backed with knowledge and 
with careful attention to every individual trans- 
action. No matter how clear the purpose may 
be, an investment made ignorantly or carelessly 
may involve the investor in risks as great as 
any pure gamble. A speculation intelligently 
made may easily have far more of investment 
quality than an investment based on nothing 
except intention. Curiously enough there are 
many people who are satisfied to know that 
they have a first mortgage bond and equally 
satisfied in the policy of buying no common 
stocks. It would be wiser to appreciate the fact 
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ently reinvested and a fixed 
_— of saving regularly, builds into a’ modest 
ortune. The effort to secure more than a fair 
return is ordinarily accompanied by a propor- 
tionate risk. An intelligent person can deter- 
mine whether a security is seasoned, is backed 
by sound values, and ‘has adequate earnings 
over a period of years. He can revaluate his 
holdings in these regards from time to time. 
He can, if he actually wishes, secure depend- 
able information. These elements are of greater 
importance to the teacher of moderate means 
than the opportunity to obtain 2% more in- 
come, and of more importance than the pros- 
pect of selling at a profit. 
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Boyhood of Raleigh » » » 


esque English character, next to Queen 
Elizabeth in the last half of the Sixteenth 
Century, was a persistent promoter of interest 
in the New World. He sent two colonizing 
parties to Virginia. He visited the Azores and 
Trinidad; led an expedition to Guiana, and 
ascended the Orinoco. 
Millais assumed, and with reason, that in his 
boyhood, on the south coast of Devonshire, 


S: WALTER RALEIGH, the most pictur- 


An Interpretation 


By Henry Turner Bailey 
© Art Extension Society 


speaker. His eyes see things afar; he is visual- 
izing the wonders discovered by the Cabots, De 
Soto and Cortes. The sea is beginning to call 
him. The toy ship with which he has been 
playing will one day become a full-rigged mer- 
chantman, bound for Virginia, whence she will 
return with two of the adult commodities of 
the modern world, potatoes and tobacco. 

The composition lines center the interest in 
the green-clad boy, only to transmit it to the 








Boyhood of Raleigh 


Raleigh must have been fascinated with the 
stories of sailors who had sailed the Spanish 
Main, followed in the wake of the ships of 
Columbus or fought with the Barbary pirates. 
Millais loved to paint story telling pictures. 
He invented this incident, therefore, using his 
own sons as models for the boys. 

A bronzed sailor, in foreign garb, seated on 
a piece of wreckage near a rusty anchor, with 
beach-stones, shells and other strange sea-born 
things scattered about, is giving a graphic ac- 
count of his experience beyond the horizon. 
The boy in the dark velvet jacket is interested 
in this fascinating man; but the boy in green, 
the youthful Walter Raleigh, has forgotten the 





Millais 


sailor’s left hand and through him to the great 
spaces beyond the frame. The colors are mostly 
neutral warm grays, in the foreground, with 
soft ‘complementary grays in the distance. 
These culminate in the blue-green of Raleigh 
and the bright red of the sailor. 

It is a fascinating bit of story telling; always 
popular with children, for “The thoughts of 
youth are long long thoughts,” and the world 
is wide. 





Millais, Sir John Everett 


English painter, born June 8, 1829; famed as por- 
trait painter and engraver; President of the Royal 
Academy in 1896; died in London, August 13, 1896. 
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‘To Our 18,000 Santas » » » 


After reading our many book reviews of 
children’s stories many of you must wonder 
what we do with our collection. Here’s where 
many of them go—do you approve? 











DIP you know that you gave some wonderful 

books to the crippled children of Wiscon- 
sin this Christmas? Well, you did—for the 
W. T. A. sent a huge box of story and text 
books to the Wisconsin General Hospital, for 
the little crippled children, who lie in grotesque 
positions while casts —_ straighten misshapen 
limbs and once more make them fit to bear the 
burdens of life. 

Curious to see these children, I “knocked 
off” an hour a few weeks ago and made a so- 
cial call on Miss Frances Stuart, who has charge 
of all orthopedic cases. If you ever have a 
chance call on Miss Stuart and see how cheer- 
fully she ‘‘mothers” her “family” of 70 to 140 
children. 

“Some bunch,” she smiled as we approached 
the ward, “and most of them are cheerful all 
of the time. Our main job is to keep them 
busy. Look at the rug Donald has woven.” She 
paused to chat with a handsome boy of eight 
who blushed as we commented upon his work, 
and mumbled something about “. . . just wait 
til we get in the new work shop, ain’t so Miss 
Stuart?” 

Miss Stuart is looking forward to the open- 
ing of the new Orthopedic hospital, where the 
little broken bodies can learn to sew, weave, 
and print. One of her prized possessions is a 
Hf of “The Daily Gazette’’—a crude printing 
job done by a few enterprising young patients. 

We called on Arnold and he displayed his 
new drop kick football toy; Charlie showed us 
proudly how he could walk without a brace, 
“only stairs are kinda tough”, he confided to 
me; and the Chief, little redskin from Kil- 
bourn put in an order for some twine, as fire 
hose for his truck. One and all they were 
cheerful in their “Hi there, Miss Stuart,” but 
what to do seemed their greatest problem. 

Next May things will change. Now the chil- 
dren are scattered and there can be no attempt 
at real instruction; ‘but wait until next year,” 
to quote Miss Stuart, ‘we'll have some kind of 
classes, but it’s harder than teaching in a rural 
school, because of the mixed ages and jumbled 
I. Q.s. But watch these children do things 
when we get our workshop set up. Gee, I can 
hardly wait!” 

That’s where your books went to—to chil- 
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Your Books Thrilled These Children 


dren who gobble up every book and look 
around longingly for more. 

Thanks, Santa—and here are a few orders 
written to you that you missed. Miss Stuart 
saved them for you. 


“Dear Santa Clows: 

How are you? I hope you fin. I am. I have broken 
leg. I am in the hospital. 

I want a little car an ball an bat an glof with it 


an want my stocking full with canny. It is going to 
be. hung by my bed. I must close for I don’t no 
what you have, so I must close. = 


From, 
George...... 


“Dear Santa Close: 

As Xmas is allmost hear and I am writing to you 
for a lot of nice things. I will tell you my age, 
hight, and name. 

I am ten years old. I am about 55 in. tall. My 
name is Rose Marie. I am at the Wisc. Gen. Hos- 
pital, Madison, Wisc., 2 East. I guess you found that 
out long ago— 

Now I will begin to tell you what I want for 
Xmas. I will start out with a set of Honey Bunch 
Books, for I am fond of reading, and a doll with 
rubber legs and arms, she has a pink dress, her name 
is Tickle Toes, and a set of China disches with pink 
inside and a light blue for trimming around them 
and a tabel and chairs the same color my disches are 
to be. I want a little girl printed on. 

I am poing to be very thankful if you can get my 
doll and books. I would like awfully much if I 
could get the other things too. I will hang up my 
stockings to be waiting for you Xmas eve. 

Your friend, 
Rose Marie...... 

The new building will be equipped with 
workshops and sunny play-rooms. But even 
then these little minds must be developed, and 
for that reason we have taken the liberty to 
give your books to Miss Stuart and her staff of 
workers. 

If you ever have a chance to see the “‘inside 
workin’s” of the new Orthopedic hospital we 
suggest a call. Then you'll enjoy playing the 
role of “Santa Clows” more than ever. 
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Visual Aids to Education » » 


It is significant that educators such as Mr. 
Tobey step to the front and show us the ad- 
visability of equipping our schools with aids to 
visual instruction. We trust that every princi- 
pal reading this article will endeavor to furnish 
his school with some type of visual education 
equipment, such as a moving picture machine 
and projector. 








VY ‘cac aids in instruction are not new to 





teachers; but their value as educational 
adjuncts is daily becoming more evident. 

Probably seventy-five per cent of the infor- 
mation acquired is derived through the sense of 
sight. How important then is the appeal to the 
child through this sense! 

The stereopticon and the ee ma- 
chine, which have hitherto been used chiefly for 
entertainment, are becoming an indispensable 
part of the modern school equipment. 

To do most effective work each classroom 
should have its own stereopticon. Teachers as 
well as other people are reluctant to undertake 
any unnecessary labor in the performance of 
their daily tasks. If the machine is right in the 
room oe the slide material easily accessible it 
will be used; but if the stereopticon or moving 
picture machine is in some other building, or 
even in a remote part of the building in which 
the teacher is working its use will be greatly 
diminished. Especially is this true until the 
teacher comes to a realization of the importance 
of the lantern to her work. 


Recommended Equipment 


Yip four types of projectors now in use 
probably rank in importance as follows: 
1. Stereopticon, 2. Film slide projector, 3. Mov- 
ing picture machine, 4. Opaque projector. 
Their value is in inverse ration to their cost. 
Twenty-five dollars will be ample to equip a 
room with stereopticon and screen if you make 
them yourself. The higher priced commercial 
lanterns are no better and afford no better per- 
formance than the properly constructed home 
made machine. During the past year we have 
made forty stereopticons in our vocational 
school, all of them the equal of the best com- 
mercial machines. 

The ideal equipment would, of course, in- 
clude not only the four appliances mentioned 
above; but the stereoscope also. For individual 
study the stereoscope is, of course, the best as 
it gives the third dimension to the picture. 


By Silas B. Tobey, 


Wausau 


The great advantages of the stereopticon lie 
in its small first cost, large amount of material 
available on a great variety of subjects, clear- 
ness and excellence of detail in pictures, perma- 
nence, and simplicity of operation. 


Collections and Films 


yea school may easily acquire a fine col- 
lection of raw products from the various 
countries of the world. Types of rocks, soils, 
grains, nuts, leather, rubber, woods, metals, 
abrasives, oils, scissors, parts of a watch, and 
scores of things of commercial, historical, and 
scientific significance. Such a collection will 
stimulate curiosity, excite wonder, and arouse 
interest in geography, history and science. So 
much may be done to make learning a lively, 
vivid experience rather than the result of 
monotonous repetition. 

We have suggested to our teachers the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Lantern slides, film slides, pictures, maps, raw 
materials and commercial products are to be used, in 
so far as that is possible, to re-enforce, deepen, cor- 
rect, and make vivid, life-like, colorful, and striking 
impressions gained from the study of the text-book. 


2. In so far as it is possible the visual aids should 
be correlated to the regular lessons of the day. 


3. Visual instruction will fail of highest useful- 
ness if used merely for entertainment for the mo- 
ment. It should not be used to “fill in time’, or to 
simply entertain the children because the meager re- 
sources of the teacher can supply nothing better. 


4, The quantity of visual material presented at one 
time should be limited by its obvious relation to the 
subject to be considered. Too much presented at a 
time will blur, obscure and confuse the impressions 
which the teacher seeks to make striking. 


5. The attention span of children is quite limited. 
To strain it only weakens it and defeats the wise 
purpose of the teacher. 


6. All visual material should be carefully prepared 
before its use, with a clear-cut, definite purpose in 
view. 


7. Lanterns, projectors, slides and other visual ma- 
terial should be made ready before the class period 
so that no time of children be wasted in waiting. 

8. Practice in use of lanterns, film slide projectors, 
moving picture machines and other projectors until 
skill in their use is acquired. Principals will gladly 
give demonstrations of their use. 

9. Ample opportunities should be afforded pupils 
to ask questions, and give resumes cf the visual in- 
struction. Work in reading, history, geography, civ- 
ics, science, mathematics and literature may be made 
more interesting and vital by the use of projectors 
and pictures. Psychologists assert that a very large 
part of human knowledge is acquired through the 
organs of vision, and tests have demonstrated the 
great value of visual instruction. 
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When Teachers 


Are Detectives » » » 


“Snooping” tactics on the part of teachers 
has largely disappeared, yet many educators 
make serious mistakes in handling children. 
Garry Meyers, nationally known psychologist, 
has written many articles on child development, 
and this short discussion deals with the prob- 
lem from the teacher angle. 











N PRACTICE many teachers are detectives. 
They play this role in learning matters and 
in matters of conduct. 

The classroom still is a place for matching 
wits. The average teacher finds herself attempt- 
ing to catch the lazy and indifferent pupil and 
“to show him up” with the hope that he here- 
after will study harder. The pupils exercise 
great effort to deceive the teacher. Their all- 
important aim is to make the teacher think they 
have been studious and to make the teacher be- 
lieve they know what they are supposed to 
know. The child plays the part of the attorney 
who attempts to sway the opinion of the jury. 
The teacher plays the part of the prosecutor 
questioning and cross-questioning the witness. 
Sometimes it is a game between the teacher and 
the child, each moves so as to gain advantage, 
each plays to win. The other children are in- 
terested as spectators in the game until their 
turn to play. 

When written tests are given many a child 
feels tempted to defeat his teacher by getting 
help. So long as there is such a contest on be- 
tween the pupil and the teacher, so long as the 
teacher feels compelled to try to catch the child 
and the child to beat the teacher, dishonesty 
will continue to be cultivated in the classroom. 

We as teachers should take the first step 
toward correcting the difficulty. Let us make the 
pupil feel as he is called upon to recite that we 
are assuming him to be honest, that we will, 
in every way, be fair with him; that if he thinks 
he cannot answer the question asked he need 
have no hesitancy in saying so; that we shall 
give him time to think and to express himself ; 
that when he has finished we shall make no re- 
marks which will humiliate him or cause his 
comrades to laugh at him. If he ventures hon- 
estly to say, “I do not know” we won’t call 
him a liar by telling him, “Of course you 
know; just think”’. 

You will not ask a pupil a question which 
you are sure he cannot answer. You will not 
set him to do tasks which you are sure he can- 
not do. No matter in what grade he may be, 
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By Garry Cleveland Myers 
Head, Division Parent Education Cleveland College 
Western Reserve University 


don’t have him do what is too hard for him to 
do. With what hypocrisy do we go on pretend- 
ing that the pupil learns and masters what we 
know very well he does not master. Pupils 
know that we are dishonest, that we often mis- 
represent concerning their achievements. For- 
tunately the standard educational measurement 
and the modern types of objective examina- 
tions have slowly led us to avoid some deceit. 
But we have a long, long way to go to be rea- 
sonably honest concerning grades which are as- 
signed to school children. It should be added 
also that the newer kind of objective tests af- 
ford fewer temptations to students to bluff, to 
cheat. 


Successful Failure of Purpose 


N MATTERS of conduct the teacher still 
seems to pin a deal of faith upon her detec- 
tive skill. If she suspects that a child has com- 
mitted some misdemeanor her custom is to put 
the child on trial, to question and cross ques- 
tion him. She may, by maneuvering skilfully, 
drive the Se in to a corner and force him to 
confess. If she does, her “success” only fol- 
lows a long training of the lad in lying. When 
caught in one lie, he tells more lies in order to 
escape from the first one. The more lies he 
tells now the more he is likely to tell later. 

Suppose as a teacher you have succeeded in 
apprehending the offender, after you have put 
him “on the rack”. You have proved yourself 
a good detective, a good prosecuting attorney. 
You have caught the boy this time and meted 
out the punishment. But if he has any “brains” 
at all, he will profit by his “errors”. He will 
lie more skillfully next time, and next time he 
may succeed. 

You may call other oe in to testify con- 
cerning the accused. Rather than to “squeal” 
or tattle they, if they have good red blood in 
them, will choose to say nothing. Put under 
pressure they may prefer to lie. If they “tell 
on” their comrade they may forever after be 
despised by the accused and all the other pupils 
of the class. 

You may feel called upon to hold these 
“court trials” in school as a means of self- 
defense. The principal holds you responsible 
for property and certain standards of behavior 
by your children. Your principal in turn is held 
responsible. Furthermore, you feel the need to 
set up standards and ideals before the other 
pupils of your class. You do not want your 
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students to believe you wink at any form of 
bad conduct. Because of these factors you feel 
compelled to play the part of a detective. Per- 
haps there are times when you cannot do other- 
wise. In such instances you are not likely to 
help the alleged offender. You are almost sure 
to exercise him in lying and to make him more 
untruthful for the future. 


Confession for One's Ego 


AKIND of indoor sport, for parents as well 
as for teachers, is in cornering a child 
when his guilt has already been objectively es- 
tablished and forcing him to make confession. 
Suppose you know a school child has committed 
some offense and you proceed to make him 
“fess up.” If you work long enough you doubt- 
less will succeed. And when you do how pleased 
you are of your achievement! But what have 
you done to be so proud of? What good have 
you accomplished? You have played the part 
of a big bully. 
No parent or teacher who so plays with a 
child, as a cat plays with a slowly dying mouse, 


can command the child’s respect; nor does he 
deserve the child’s respect. We are human. So 
we get a sneaking satisfaction sometimes from 
causing others pain, from making children suf- 
fer. As evidence of this urge you may be 
tempted to say to a pupil “No use for you to 
try to lie to me; you always will be caught”. 
It is to be hoped that as a teacher, you are not 
so stupid as to fall into this trap. 

Common sense should teach you that almost 
any child is able to tell a lie sometimes with- 
out being caught. If you brag to him “how 
clever you are” he will at once be challenged 
to prove to himself what a stupid fool you are. 

Perhaps no teacher would admit that she is 
a sneak or a detective. Nevertheless every 
teacher who is not very much on guard will 
play this part at times. Let us rate ourselves 
on a scale concerning our honesty and frank- 
ness with children and see where we find our- 
selves. Then by steady efforts we may climb 
upward to a level where our pupils will be 
proud of us. 





It Pays to be Courteous » » » 


Every now and then one runs across a real 
philosopher; sometimes he’s a big business man 
who likes to relax and philosophize; or it may 
be a small town mayor, a school teacher, or a 
postman . . . whoever he is he usually has fine 
ideas in his head. We've just met one... he 
calls himself “Sam Schoolman” for he has had 
rich experiences in the school field and knows 
the teacher from A. to Z. Watch for his com- 
ments .. . they will appear more or less regu- 
larly, as the spirit moves him. 











It is an asset to the individual who has 
acquired it. A study of ‘‘reference ques- 
tionnaires” sent out by a dozen large concerns 
that employ many men and women, revealed 
that in each one there was a question some- 
thing like this—“Is the applicant courteous?” 
Just why, for example, the oil company or the 
banker should want to be sure the filling sta- 
tion attendant or the receiving or paying teller 
should be courteous is easy to understand. 
But this story concerns a high school stu- 
dent—a quiet, unassuming young man whose 
high Bt er record was eclipsed only by his 
gentlemanly demeanor and courteous conduct. 
It was a disappointed, downcast, heavy hearted 
boy who came to “the office” after school to 
hand in his books. His father had died—sud- 


errr is a character building habit. 


By Sam Schoolman 


denly—his older brother was not receiving a 
large salary as a railroad mail clerk, his home 
must be maintained, and his two younger sis- 
ters must be kept in school. He didn’t want to 
quit school, but— 

The next day was brighter, for a half day 
in a retail store (the other half in school) it 
seemed might solve the problem. But not for 
long. A few. weeks later he was called from 
class to learn from a frantic and distracted 
mother that his brother had been killed in a 
railroad accident. The shock was too great for 
the fond and faithful mother, who fell ill. 
Now he must surely leave his books. But there 
was something in the young man’s makeup that 
demanded more than sympathy. An appeal 
was made to a philanthropic lady—"Oh yes, 
was it the fine appearing, courteous young gen- 


tletiety: in: thé cccss5nc store? I remember 
him. He has ‘waited’ on me several times. 
Surely—” 


The sun shone again for he was enabled to 
continue the half day school arrangement, the 
younger sisters were kept in school, his moth- 
er’s needs were provided for, she regained her 
health, the home was maintained, and today— 
the “courteous young gentleman” is eminently 
successful in his chosen profession. It pays to 
be courteous. 
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A Pioneer Educator Honored » » » 





The annual report of County —— 
Supt. E. S. Mueller, Manitowoc, i 
contains an interesting account 
of an important educational ded- 
ication and though it is too late 
to report it as “news” we wish 
to acquaint all of the Wisconsin 
teachers with the name of John 
Nagle, the respected former citi- 
zen of Manitowoc County. 


Nie thirty-one years 











ago the church bells of 

Manitowoc sounded, and 
thousands of men, women, and 
children bowed their heads in re- 
spect to the memory of John 
Nagle, editor, educator and 
philosopher. The loss of a civic 
leader is usually keenly felt for 
a year or so—and then all but a 
few faithful friends turn their 
faces to other men. 

But not so in the case of John 
Nagle. For years he had been 
the intellectual pillar of the com- 
munity—his kindly guiding 
hand while a teacher left its in- 
delible stamp upon the character 
of the city’s leading citizens; and 
later his sound editorial thought 
and a helped shape the 
opinions of his friends and 











neighbors. 

That was many years ago. 
Even farther back this pioneer 
Wisconsin educator had fired the enthusiasm 
and imaginations of school children in Two 
Rivers and Sauk City. Between 1880-1891 John 
Nagle served as county superintendent, at Mani- 
towoc, and there again he shared his philosophy 
and thoughts with the growing boys and girls 
of the community. Such intellectual and po- 
litical leaders as Thomas Walsh, U. S. Senator 
from Montana, and Professors Meisnest of 
Washington, Schlundt of Missouri, and Kahl- 
enberg of Wisconsin were inspired by the quiet 
power of John Nagle, and resolved to measure 
up to his command to ‘Be honest in thought, 
and word, and deed, and fearless in the per- 
formance of duty.” 


Children Contribute 


RECOGNIZING the outstanding qualities of 
Mr. Nagle his friends started a movement 
to erect a permanent memorial in his memory. 
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John Nagle—Pioneer Educator 


It seemed fitting that school children (many of 
them children of the children John Nagle 
taught so many years ago) should participate 
in the erection of the monument. Nickles, pen- 
nies, and occasional dimes poured into the 
school boxes and soon the contributions of stu- 
dents and friends provided a sufficient sum to 
erect a fitting memorial. 

The day was set, July 26, 1930, and the hon- 
ored guest, Senator Walsh had arrived. Busi- 
ness houses closed, flags were hung, amplifiers 
were set up—and the city assembled at the 
County Rural Normal School grounds for the 
dedicatory speech and the unveiling of the me- 
morial tablet. To all it was a joyous moment— 
grey haired men and women again lived over 
their associations with John Nagle, and chil- 
dren listened to the complimentary words of 
the Honorable Mr. Walsh. The speaker sketched 
the life of Nagle and marked him as one of 
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the leaders in the field of editorial thought. 

In the field of education where he first es- 
sayed his strength Mr. Nagle always remained 
an interested spectator and active participant. 
In 1880, through the resignation of the county 
superintendent of schools, Mr. Viebahn, an- 
ym great pioneer educator in Wisconsin, Mr. 
Nagle was chosen to fill the vacancy, and was 
re-elected often without opposition until 1890, 
so that he marshalled the forces of Manitowoc 
pedagogues under able leadership for some ten 
years. Active in his visits throughout the county 


he soon had the respect of official boards, and 
teachers as well. He saw the light of a new day 
in education and was not afraid to apply its 
principles. He changed the trend of thought 
into a forward looking movement. He became 
an inspiration to the teachers and an example 
to the pupils. 

In the field of journalism, John Nagle again 
established himself as a leader and guide. Po- 
litically he showed a rare non-partisanship dur- 
ing years when few men could look beyond 
party lines and see worth in political foes. 





Forensics In Our Schools » » » 


Debating has always been regarded as one of 
the most important “indoor sports” of colleges 
and high schools. This year the Wisconsin 
High School Forensic association has increased 
the i of its activities. Readers will be in- 
terested in the events to be held during the re- 
mainder of this school year. 











N THE nine forensic districts of the state, 
February signalizes the start of the year’s 
activities of the Wisconsin High School 

Forensic Association, which at this writing has 
enrolled 293 schools. This figure represents an 
increase of 53 over the number at the same 
date last year. The gain is in line with the con- 
sistent growth of interest that has been shown 
every year in these endeavors that contribute so 
markedly to better citizenship, and to the de- 
velopment of platform skill with its inevitable 
effect in training for leadership and control of 
public opinion. 

“Tell me what the young men are thinking 

about,” said Goethe, “and I will tell you the 
future of the state.” 


Grouped according to teacher college dis- 
tricts, Wisconsin high schools are holding their 
subsectional and sectional debate and dramatic 
contests to determine who shall represent their 
districts in the state competition. The first 
round of district debates and dramatic contests 
must be held on or before February 7, and the 
second round by February 14. February 28 is 
the latest date for semi-final sectional debates 
and dramatics, and March 12 for the sectional 
contests. The state debate-finals will be held on 
March 26, and the state dramatic contest on 
March 27, in Madison. 


Other forensic contests—declamation, ora- 
tory, ya par ge speaking, and reading— 
will be held in the spring. For these the latest 


dates are: For entering the league, March 1; 
for league contests, April 11; for district con- 
tests, May 1; for state contests, May 14 and 15. 

This year’s debate question, used by eighteen 
other states, is formulated as follows: “Re- 
solved, that chain. stores are detrimental to the 
best interests of the American public.’’ The 
question was framed by Baird of Iowa, Cun- 
ningham of Northwestern, O'Neill of Michi- 
gan, Kay of West Virginia, and Buehler of 
Kansas. 


In Wisconsin every debate team has received 
copies of the Debate Handbook, published by 
the National University Extension Association, 
containing a brief, a bibliography, and selected 
articles on both sides of the question. This and 
other helpful material to participants in both 
debating and dramatics are furnished by the 
department of debating and public discussion 
of the University Extension Division. 


Officers for 1931 


T HE present officers of the Wisconsin High 

{ School Forensic Association are: Chairman, 
G. J. Balzer, Washington High School, Mil- 
waukee; secretary, Almere L. Scott, University 
Extension Division, Madison; treasurer, B. E. 
McCormick, Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
Madison; adviser in dramatics, Miss Ethel T. 
Rockwell, University of Wisconsin; adviser in 
speech, Professor Andrew T. Weaver, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Eau Claire district, C. W. 
Dodge, Stanley; La Crosse district, L. W. Ful- 
ton, Viroqua; Oshkosh district, William C. 
Hansen, Oconto; Platteville district, M. A. 
Fischer, Dodgeville; River Falls district, H. C. 
Mason, River Falls; Stevens Point district, J. E. 
Rohr, Nekoosa; Superior district, G. A. Bass- 
ford, Ashland; Whitewater district, F. C. Bray, 
Fort Atkinson. 
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This month part of the State Dept. space is 
given to J]. T. Giles, state high school super- 
visor, who has some interesting ideas on the 
value of examinations. Next month we will 
publish another article by Mr. Giles, in this sec- 
tion of the JOURNAL. 


The short articles are contributed by Mr. 
Shaw, of the state department. 











High School Final Examinations 


HE old traditional final or semester exam- 
T ination is rapidly passing in Wisconsin be- 
cause the old ideas of what a high school 
should do for boys and girls are being replaced 
by new and modern objectives. This old exam- 
ination was and is almost entirely a test of fac- 
tual knowledge, of information. Now we all 
know that facts in themselves are of little 
value. There is probably not a high school 
teacher in the state who would affirm that in- 
formation is her final objective of teaching. 
While it is impossible in the limits of this 
short article to explain fully the transition that 
is taking place in educational objectives and 
therefore in examinations, I will indicate briefly 
what some of these changes are. 

One of the newer objectives in secondary 
education now receiving considerable attention 
is that of understandings or meanings. Of 
course children get new meanings for things 
almost every day of their lives but Professor 
Morrison has pointed out to us that there are 
a few very important and significant under- 
standings which the school must teach but 
which have been neglected quite largely in the 
past because teachers have stopped teaching too 
soon and tested merely for factual knowledge. 
Among these understandings are the atomic 
structure of matter, the germ theory of disease, 
freedom under law, evolution, our relations to 
the heavenly bodies, etc. The importance of 
these understandings for every child is evi- 
dent as soon as they are mentioned but it is 
equally evident that the test for them is not a 
memory of facts but the ability to use the un- 
derstanding for the interpretation of new facts 
or the solution of new problems. 

A second learning objective, not new in it- 
self but previously obscured by the emphasis 
on information, is that of abilities. An ability 
consists of a technique, that is, a knowledge of 
how to do the thing, and sufficient skill to 
manipulate the tool or instrument. Techniques 
are evidently very important high school a 
tives. Pupils must learn how to work and to 
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study, how to solve problems in geometry and 
physics, how to think through problems in the 
field of citizenship or of biology, how to use a 
typewriter or a hand saw, etc. In some of these 
processes the skill is more important than the 
technic but they are usually needed together. 
Here again it is obvious that the old factual 
examination is out of place, for the test of an 
ability is in the doing not in the telling. 


A third desirable outcome of secondary edu- 
cation is that of habits or interests. These two 
things are so closely associated in learning that 
to speak of one implies the other. With the 
rapid increase of leisure time for everybody the 
great significance of recreation habits and avo- 
cational interests grows more apparent every 
day. Habits of allinn good books, of listening 
to good music, of enjoying good pictures, of 
playing healthful games, of pursuing interest- 
ing hobbies become instruments of moral and 
social as well as of individual worth. Again 
it is evident that the old final exam has very 
little to do with testing the acquisition of valu- 
able habits and life interests. 


This shifting of emphasis on learning ob- 
jectives is rapidly ———- the textbook with 
its logically arranged subject matter from its 
traditional position in the center of the stage. 
The textbook was the stronghold of the final 
examination; it contained the facts. When we 
shift our objectives from information to under- 
standings, abilities, and interests we need a 
new organization of subject matter as well as a 
new technique for measuring educational out- 
comes. In a subsequent article, with the ed- 
itor’s permission, I will attempt to outline the 
problem of curriculum reconstruction necessi- 
tated by the downfall of the high school text- 
book and the rise of new educational objectives. 





New Orthopedic School 


NEW orthopedic school at Eau Claire will 

soon be organized. The first floor of a 
county building, formerly used for a normal 
training school, has been given by the Eau 
Claire County Board of Supervisors for use as 
an orthopedic school. The city school board of 
Eau Claire are paying the reconstruction costs. 
This school will serve the crippled children 
from both Eau Claire and Chippewa counties, 
and, also, some children from surrounding 
counties. Two large classrooms, a dining room, 
a small kitchen and a large physiotherapy room 
are being provided. 
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Advisory Committee 


JN CONNECTION with the National Survey 

of Secondary Education, Secretary of the In- 
terior Ray Lyman Wilbur has appointed an 
Advisory Committee of persons not actively en- 
gaged in educational work. The membership of 
this committee is drawn from all states of the 
Union and is representative of a wide variety 
of interests and vocations. The Wisconsin mem- 
ber of the Committee is Honorable J. D. Mil- 
lar, Member of the Assembly, from Dunn 
County. Mr. Millar is also chairman of the As- 
sembly Committee on Education. 


School Facts 


ACCORDING to an estimate based on the 

latest available statistics collected by the 
Federal Office of Education, the enrollment in 
elementary schools for the year 1930 was ap- 
proximately 21,370,000. The number of pupils 
enrolled in public high schools was 4,030,000. 
The total number of teachers was 848,500; the 
number of schoolhouses, 254,200. School ex- 
penditures totaled $2,289,000,000. The number 
of pupils enrolled in private and parochial ele- 
mentary and secondary schools was 2,704,000. 


More than a million persons, young and old, 
were enrolled in vocational schools in 1930, in- 
cluding 170,000 who were learning to farm 
better, 250,000 to make better homes, and 
625,000 to do some specific job better in trade 
and industry, according to the report of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


ee 63@ 
A Plan for Prisoner Education 


CHESTER ALLEN of the University is chair- 

man of the Committee on Prisoner Educa- 
tion. His associates on the Committee are Miss 
Harriet Grim, George Hambrecht, A. H. Edger- 
ton, and C. B. Lester. Wisconsin has taken an 
important lead in demonstrating that education 
may be easily introduced into the prison routine 
with beneficial results. The report sketches 


_ briefly suggestions as to how certain educational 


opportunities can be afforded to the prisoners 
so as to produce a marked change for the better 
in each, thus making him a safer individual to 
be released. The method of giving a prisoner 
an education must be for the most part an in- 
dividual one. The adult requires a personal and 
individual treatment. The report recommends 
that there be created for each prisoner a pro- 
gram of education for the satisfactory comple- 
tion of which there will be definite rewards in 
pardon, parole or added privileges. When the 
proposed plans are carried out the wider use 


of extension classes will be made with addi- 
tional library reading courses and an extension 
of vocational education, all under the direction 
of an educational director to make the contact 
with an outside agency. 


National Council 

| N CONJUNCTION with the Department of 

Superintendence meeting at Detroit in Feb- 
ruary, there will also be a meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education. Mr. John Calla- 
han is President of the Council this year and 
as such has prepared a program over which he 
will preside at the February meeting. 


ee 
School Forest 


HE boys who compose the forestry club at 
the Antigo High School are to be com- 
mended for the constructive work they are do- 
ing this winter on the school forest tract east 
of Koepenick. They are cleaning up the forest 
tract and are making preparations for planting 
at least 10,000 pine seedlings next spring when 
the school forest will be formally dedicated. 
Thus these boys are getting a working knowl- 
edge of forestry practices by actual experience 
and later on they will be able to give valuable 
assistance in furthering reforestation programs 
in northern Wisconsin. As the years pass the 
high school forest will be an increasing source 
of pride to students and alumni. 


e®.h6©° 
Narcotic Education Week 


HE Board of Governors of the World Con- 
ference on Narcotic Education are asking 
that the fourth week of February shall be desig- 
nated as Narcotic Education Week and indi- 
viduals and organizations are invitéd to adopt 
such measures as they may deem necessary and 
advisable for observing this week. The World 
Conference on Narcotic Education will be held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, May 11 to 15, 1931. 
ee 


An Educational Survey 


HE Office of Education in Washington is ask- 
ing ten minutes of the time of each of 
America’s public school teachers. Question- 
naires ate being circulated to secure data for 
the National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers authorized by Congress. Leading educa- 
tional organizations asked for this survey in or- 
der to secure for the first time usable informa- 
tion which can be applied to the nation-wide 
problems of oversupply of teachers. 
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Books are Friends 


When Life gives to me of her joy and content, 
I’m drawn to my books of happy bent, 

Which, in whimsical mood and humorous strain, 
Are attuned to gladness, and joy I gain. 


When I’m wounded sore by the critic’s thrust 
Or the friend untrue, who betrays my trust, 
I needs must turn to the kindly few, 
And, once more, my faith in mankind renew. 


Am I bowed by sorrow or cumbered with care? 
Have I drunk to the dregs from the cup of despair? 

Then I reach in my need for the Book Divine, 
And seek in its words for the power benign. 


Then sweet solace comes, and my cares take wings; 
My heart finds peace, and my spirit sings. 

Ah! Books are friends who are tried and true, 
For they awaken our faith, and our hopes renew! 


—Maittie Simmons Patterson, 
Palmyra, Wisconsin 





An Introduction to Vocational Education 


By Arthur B. Mays, The Century Co., New 

York. Price $2.00. 
THis book is intended to acquaint the layman, as 

well as the student and teacher, with the funda- 
mental problems and the primary aims of industrial 
education. As the author points out, vocational educa- 
tion has a far broader connotation that vocational 
training, branching into agriculture, commerce, and 
similar subjects ordinarily considered beyond the 
scope of vocational education. Particular attention is 
given to the significant relationships between indus- 
trial education and the economic, social, and political 
institutions of present day life. Though not ‘arm 
chair” reading this book is’a scholarly treatment of 
an increasingly important phase of educational 
activity. 


Education as a Life Work 


.By Riverda Harding Jordan, The Century Co., 

New York. Price $2.00. 
NEW teachers, and experienced teachers who have 

felt the thrills and discouragements of a teaching 
life will both find this book of interest and inspira- 
tion. The whole teaching profession is reviewed in, 
we must confess, a rather kindly light. Above all, it 
seeks to interpret the purpose of education, and 
therein may serve as a foundation to the young man 
or woman who enters the work as “just a good pay- 
ing job for a couple of years’. The author’s purpose 
is fine, the treatment is reasonably interesting, and 
the result, we hope, will be a firmer faith in the 
reenggee among our present teaching staffs, and a 
etter vision for the youngster starting out as a 
“prof” in a rural or small town community. 


Problems of Educational Psychology 
By Walter J.. Gifford’ and Clye P. Shorts, 
Doubleday Doran, Garden City, N. Y. Price 
$3.00. 
VER so often educators feel that a certain subject 
lis-well treated im parts, but the student is ham- 
pered by meaningless; or obselete material in attempt- 
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ing to separate the grain from the chaff. Result: 
some men put their heads together and do the sepa- 
rating according to their own ideas, publishing a 
book covering the best of material in many other 
works. Such is “Problems of Educational Psychol- 
ogy’, though the authors are entirely original in 
their treatment of the subject. Often these “‘best-of- 
all” books are poorly written and unsatisfying. Such 
is mot the case in this work . its treatment is 
thorough, and though semi-technical in many of its 
aspects is simple enough to leave certain desired im- 
pressions in the mind of the beginner. The book is 
full of teaching helps, and suggested applications of 
the principles outlined. 


China: Burton Holmes Travel Stories 
By Eunice Tietjens, Wheeler Publishing Co., 
Chicago. Price $1.28. 

This book is written for children of the upper 
grades, though the stories are so delightfully told 
that adults will find it well worth their time to read 
its pages. Pictorially the book is far superior to 
most travel books written for children, and the 
stories themselves are quite outstanding. 


Books Received in January 


American Book Company 
New Junior Business Training. Frederick G. 
Nichols. 

Beckley—Cardy Company 
Little Songs for Little Voices. Geraldine M. 


Ryan. 

Bruce Publishing Company 
My Educational Guidebook. R. H. Rodgers & 
H. S. Belman. 

The Century Company 
Debate & Oral Discussion. J. M. O'Neill & 
R. L. Cortright. 

Ginn & Company 
Economic Geography for Secondary Schools. 
C. C. Colby & Alice Foster. 
Exercises & Tests in Arithmetic (Grade 3). 
Smith, Reeve & Morss. 
Adventures in Music. Giddings, Earhart, Bald- 
win, Baker & Newton. 

Macmillan Company 
Modern Business Law. Jay Finley Christ. 
Elements of Accounting. Taylor & Owens. 
The Teacher's Relationships. Sheldon E. Davis. 





Beckley Cardy Company 
Goodly Company. Jessie E. Logan. 
Read It Yourself Stories. Harris & Edmonds. 
A Dog of Flanders. De La Ramee. 

Bruce Publishing Company 
The Curious Car. Lillian K. Craig. 
Powderpuff. Alvin M. Peterson. 

Macmillan Company 
Real Life Stories (Tales of Courage). Theisen 
& Leonard. 
Real Life Stories (Real Adventures). Theisen & 
Leonard. 
Junior Literature (Book I, II, II). Leonard & 
Moffett. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company 
When the Root Children Wake Up. Sibylle v 
Olfers (Text by Helen D. Fish}. 
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a e New Century Dook of Facts 
uch 
¥.. A Quick Reference Guide For Better Teaching 
hon 
c is No one thing can give the good teacher more self-confidence and greater poise 
;of FF than access to a specific up-to-date single-volume reference. To this purpose the 
i NEW CENTURY BOOK OF FACTS is dedicated. It has grown and kept pace with 
the changes of the years. Neither expense nor effort has been spared to make and 
to keep it the outstanding leader in its field—a specific school help for the student 
Co., and the teacher—and for the library, a quick and ready reference. 
yper “From the Bookshelf”, in the December issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
old appeared an unbiased appraisal of the 1930 edition. The editing and building of 
ead this edition extended over one year and was achieved by costly and painstaking 
to efforts. Furthermore, it was accomplished during a period of retrenchment but always 
the § the NEW CENTURY BOOK OF FACTS must be abreast of the times to continue 
as a specific school reference. It is in this sense that it is intended to serve as a 
companion volume to the encyclopedia or the set, but in no wise to supplant it. Each 
has its own individual purpose and function. 


| The NEW CENTURY BOOK OF FACTS is the combined work of nearly forty 

men and women—acknowledged leaders in their respective fields of endeavor. It is 

G one-volume; divided into fifteen departments; contains nearly 1800 pages, including 

° hundreds of line drawings, over 100 full pages of black and white and colored illustra- 

tions, scores of tables and outlines, and 50: different dictionaries. A complete index 

M. - of a 60 pages makes the material instantly available—the acid test for any reference 
- work, 


Price always has been and always will be a prime consideration with most of us— 
s& F whether a beginning teacher on a small salary or an experienced one receiving 
4 maximum pay, whether a struggling small school or a prosperous large one. This 
: is another reason why the NEW CENTURY BOOK OF FACTS merits your con- 
lea & sideration. No teacher can get so much help for so small an investment. No school 
can get such unstinted value for its purchase money. It is the avowed aim of the 
publishers to give value plus and to keep the price range within the reach of all. 
ols. Price, prepaid: Half Leather, $13.50. Buckram, $13.50. 


Continental Publishing Co. 


1810 Wilson Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





| WANTED COUNTY OR CITY MANAGER WANTED 


We are desirous of contacting an energetic man or woman for our work. You 
have seen our advertisement of the NEW CENTURY BOOK OF FACTS in this 
issue. It is a home and school help of unquestioned value. As our representative, 
this is a genuine opportunity to receive valuable business training, secure a knowledge 
of salesmanship, and definitely increase your income. You will be associated directly 
with a member of the firm. 


avis. 





A normal or college graduate with school experience, of good standing in your 
community, a knowledge of local conditions, and the use of a car are the minimum 
Pa requirements. Those appointed will be expected to begin work immediately or work 
n& part time now and full time next summer. 





dn 3 Applications will be considered in the order in which they are received. In your 
first letter, give full details as to experience, age, and time you can devote to the work. 


Address: Homer L. Deem, Secy., 1810 Wilson Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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NEW WORKBOOKS 


Now available for your Use 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


Pre-Geography: History 
Strayer, Mort, and Dransfield, Check Tests . is . 
to accompany Carpenter's Around the a Laboratory Manual in American 
World With the Children. piaitieds 
Grammar McKinley, Howland and Wanger. | Work- 
Lockwood. Practice Sheets in English 2008 *Or mor istory in the me 
Grammer and Punctuation, with Tests and V°rkbook for World History Today. 
ey. 

5 Elson. Workbook for Modern Times and 

History Living Past. 


Wilson and Wilson. Workbook in United 


States History for Higher Grades. (also published in two parts) 


American Book Company » 


330 East 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI BOSTON ATLANTA 























A New Course in CHARACTER TRAINING in 


Connection with THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
By Mary C. Kelty and Nelle E. Moore 


More and more the public is recognizing the place which Character Train- 
ing holds in education; more and more the leading schools require it. Here, 
in “The Guide to Reading and Study”, is a wonderful array o pence and 
a plan for using it, which every grade teacher in America will want to see. 
Material includes examples from history, literature and real life. 
“he method is simple and makes the 







“Guide to Reading 


and Study” 
13th VOLUME 


Now Ready! 


For every depart- 
ment of teaching 
you havea wealth 
of material—facts 
clearly presented 
for instant use. 

Alphabetically ar- 











12 volumes, . 
9,200 pages, 
14,000 illustrations 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, 
the wonderful Guide Volume will be in- 
cluded, Free, with each set. Outlines the con- 
tents of the other 12 volumes under Depart- ranged—as easy 
ment Heads, Geography, Mathematics, Civics, to use asa 


teacher’s task easy, pleasant and — 
It includes entertaining stories with pa 
references to THE New WORLD BOOR. ; 

‘The Little Dutch Hero” (p. 6587), 
“Leonidas” (p. 3937), “Boyhood of 
Roosevelt” (p. 6186), etc. 

FREE TO TEACHERS: 

Send coupon for free booklet, “The Secret 


of a Teacher’s Success”, containing unit in | 
Character Training and other suggestions. 





etc. Under Civics alone there are over 2,000 page dictionary. = 
references. 


THE New WORLD BOOK 


~ ENCYCLOPEDIA Cf EP Ere TR rer ET CTE T eT Tee Oe 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE & CO. l DER TIO oa oc cs ccc ecereccssaGenesnceeusoocpeues 
Dept. 11I5C 154 E. Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois ' City ..........6.000.e0 00 ee, 
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THE New WORL 
Dept. 115 C, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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AROUND 


s (Pp (he 
Many factors enter into the purchase of a steam- 
ship ticket—the line, ship, class, sailing date, speed, 
and, of course, the cost. Shopping around by the 
hazardous trial-and-error method is a waste of time 
and effort. 

At American Express offices trained travel men 
are ready to plan ee your comfort and reserve for 
you ~— ticket for any ship, any line—at standard 
prices. Reserving your steamship space in this travel- 
wise way you can rest assured that the first part of 
your voyage will equal your expectations. 

Your second thought is for your passport. The 
American Express travel man who sold you your 
ticket will supply you with a passport application 
blank and ad ven in procuring this admission book 
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oN 


\ 
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let to foreign shores. He will also advise you how 
to apply for visas, if visas are required for the coun- 
tries which you intend to visit. 

Purchasing your steamship ticket through the 
American Express Company, and, before leaving for 
your trip, insuring your travel funds by changing 
them into American Express Travelers Cheques, en- 
titles you to the services of the Company’s world- 
wide travel organization while you are en route—to 
the use of the Company’s foreign offices as your mail 
and cable addresses, and to the aid of the Company’s 
interpreters and travel men. 

These services are maintained to make your trip 
carefree, easy and enjoyable. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE 


FOR TRAVELERS 





American Express Company 


30 


779 North Water Street (City Hall Square) 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me information on a trip to __--__-----__________ 


1GSwing GUO 25 oa ess 


Name 


js A eae ere weeks. 
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EUROPE 


. EE Canada en route—sail on a famous Ca- 
nadian Pacific liner via the scenic St. Lawrence Sea- 
way ... stop at choice hotels abroad .. . enjoy glorious 
days of motoring and sightseeing in Europe—with 
ampletimefree for shopping, pleasure and amusement! 

‘or as little as $365 or as much as $1085, The Travel Guild 
prozeee leisurely motor tours of Europe on the all-expense 

jis. These prices include: round trip ocean passage, Europ- 
ean —— by motor, hotel accommodations, meals 
except in London and Paris (where clients prefer to search out 
the world-famed eatin: places rather than dine at one hotel), 



















cc) iz % le 
Wleries and museums, services of lectur- 
ers and couriers—even your tips! 
Weekly sailings, April to September. 
Itineraries to every country in Europe, 


SEND for THIS FREE BOOK 
A ET 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. | 
AY 180 No. Michigan, Chicago 
621 Fifth Avenue, New York | 








Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee " 


Gentlémen: Please send me your 80-page book of Europ- 
ean travel, describing your House arty Tours and ex- i 














| tensions to the ies, Ireland 
and Spain. I am interested in 
i { ] conducted travel [ ] independent travel | 
PE Snnticatedcccensnccdussevcomeniiaicvdeunentn 
l Addres: i 
: RN iin eokabwnckuewennecane State | 
| If student, state grade _ 
2 A A A SY A A See 


FUROPE«¢ 


All expense tours with ist class and de luxe 
hotels and proved personal service at student 
tour rates. Small groups, membership re- 
stricted, much luxurious motoring incorporated. 
Some tours via Mediterranean. Opportunity to 
earn free tour. Write for Booklet “B.” 


CARLETON TOURS 522 Sth Ave., N. Y. 








TRAVEL - OPPORTUNITY 


(Women Teachers) 
for pleasant and profitable vacation 
work. Compensation arranged; great fu- 
ture possibility. 
nizer, Room 501 


Orga 
4750 Sheridan Road Chicago, Ill. 











OVER 250 OUTSTANDING VALUES IN TOURS FOR 1931 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET E —A PREFERRED SERIES 







AT ALL INCLUSIVE PRICES 


[ROPE Winns youn BUD 


ee 
RN O 1172 BOARO OF TRADE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








EUROPE $365 
2ARIS—AMSTERDAM—LONDON TOUR 


A tour by train, motor and steamer hrough France, Belgium, 
Holland and England. Liberal sight-seeing. Excellent accom 
modations. Write Teachers Travel Dept. 


TEMPLE TOURS 





230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, tl. 


















Foremost Student 
Tours, All Expenses 
Over 5000 satisfied members in 
1930. Small parties. First class 
hotels. More motor travel. 250 
tours, 26 days $235 to 80 days 
$790. Seven-country tour $375. 
Send for Booklet 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154BoYLSTONST., BosTON, Mass. 


vuRO 


Au expenses @ 37 Oseaano an 
' FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. Write for Booklet T 















CONVENTION 


N e E e A e LOS ANGELES 


All Expense—Personally Conducted 


Special train for Delegates, Members 
and their Friends from 

















Wisconsin Michigan 
Indiana Illinois 
Ohio Iowa 
$ 158.00 wed $147.00 
From Chicago ted) ae From St. Louis 
and return pan LTT and return 
INCLUDING 


All transportation, meals, 13 nights in 
hotels, rooms with private baths, all 
sightseeing, special entertainment, hand- 
ling of baggage. 

Proportionately low rates from other 

points included in this wonderful itiner- 
ary. 
Springfield and Lincoln’s home; St. 
Louis, attending Municipal Opera; Hot 
Springs National Park; Dallas and Fort 
Worth; Carlsbad Cavern, New Mexico 
(Eighth wonder of the world); El Paso 
Juarez, in old Mexico; 7 Days in Los 
Angeles; San Francisco; Salt Lake City; 
— Gorge; Colorado Springs; Pikes 
Peak. 

Three weeks of travel at a cost never 

offered before, party limited. 
Sponsored By 
Chicago & Alton Ry.; Missouri Pac. Ry.; 
Southern Pac. Ry.: Texas & Pacific Ry.; 
Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 
(The coupon below brings full, particulars) 
GEO. W. POWERS, 


Director of Transportation, 
111 W. Washington, Chicago. 


I am interested in N.E.A. trip. Please 
send illustrated booklet. 


Name 
Address 
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New LOW PRICED— 


rm: 


Lariat Trail in Denver Mountain Parks 





All-Expense 
Travel Tour to 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Salt Lake City and Denver 
For Teachers and Students 


This unusually low-priced tour has been specially arranged 
for teachers and students and constitutes an exceptional 
travel bargain. 
SPECIAL TRAIN 

Lv. Oshkosh . . 12:30 p.m—dJune 14 

Lv. St.Paul . . . 11:15 p.m-—June 14 

(Take any connecting train from your home station) 
Travel in congenial company and don't fail to visit this 
nature’s wonderland with its geysers spouting steam and 
tinted mud; colored pools seething and boiling; hot 
springs bubbling thru the earth's erupted crust; gorgeous 
rock terraces dazzling in the sunlight; Yellowstone Falls 
dropping thunderously down the canyon wall. 


Special arrangements have been completed by these 
three great railway systems to make this tour a success— 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


UNION PACIFIC 
CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 


Yellowstone Park officials have made special arrange- 
ments for our party by the advance opening of this 
National Park. 


We travel over the most historic and scenic 
routes of the great West. A well informed escort 
takes care of all travel details and points out 
the most interesting sight seeing spots en route. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


! A. C. Jones, Superintendent 
j Winnebago County Tour 
1 Court House, Oshkosh, Wis. 


' (] | am interested in the Teacher Travel ~ — 
Tour of Yellowstone Park. Send full “= {—_ 
information and literature. —= 


1am going on the Tour. Please 
reserve [| Lower Berth [_] Upper Berth 











From the Rostrum » » » 


My Best Examination 


| HAVE been interested in reading about the final 
exam controversy in the JOURNAL. I have been 
interested in final examinations for thirty years, My 
first impression goes back to the day that the county 
superintendent stepped into the little rural school, 
which I attended, with a role of examination ques- 
tions which he proceeded to hand out to three of us 
whom our teacher advised had completed the course 
of study and were ready to take the examination for 
diplomas. The said county superintendent was a pom- 

ous, austere gentleman whose manner and make up 
Fully impressed his prominence and prestige upon 
the shivering, scared students of the little rural 
school. The documents were formidable and I'll bet 
my hat I was not granted a diploma because my re- 
plies to the questions contained therein were correct, 
If I had known the proper answers, they were not 
at my command when the time came to transfer my 
knowledge to paper. 


The next examination I remember was in a little 
village in a Southern Wisconsin county when I 
“took” the examination for a teacher's certificate. I 
can’t recall the questions. I have a very vivid mental 
picture of the examiner. I think I can still describe 
the walls of the old school. They were painfully im- 
pressed upon me. 


Then I have “taken” examinations in college and 
I have “given” examinations, the first as near as pos- 
sible like those that were “given” to me. Those ques- 
tions, I remember, impressed my students with my 
superior knowledge as I was impressed with the 
superior knowledge of the superintendent back in 
the rural school. 

It may have taken years, but I got over the idea 
of giving that kind of an examination. It dawned 
upon me that if I needed an examination to fix my 
judgment with reference to the individuals in my 
classes, there was something wrong with me. I have 
grown with experience to realize that the value of 
an examination, or I much prefer to call it a class 
period test, under perfectly normal conditions, is to 
point out to me certain problems or details which I 
have failed to get over to the members of my classes 
properly, which in turn enables me to direct my ef- 
forts and the efforts of my students in the class to 
the things that need attention most. 

But I have given other types of examination. My 
most successful experience was with a young man 
who found it necessary to do a certain bit of high 
school work as an extra to his regular job responsi- 
bilities. It was in the field of science, The course con- 
sisted of a dozen or more conferences during the 
school year, whenever the young man felt the need 
for assistance in ferreting out the subject matter of 
the text book. When it was completed to his satis- 
faction, he appeared one Saturday morning with pen 
and paper for an examination. I handed him one 
hundred statements, problems, and questions, I said 
I wanted the replies in as brief form as the questions 
were written, two weeks from that day; that he 
might take the questions and suggestions, consult 
the library, the laboratory, the encyclopedia, and his 
text book, if he cared to do so in preparing his 
answers. I accepted his pledge not to consult any 
other individual—in other words, that his replies 
would be his own. He was amazed, because he ex- 
pected the traditional type of examination but found 
he had been offered something much more difficult. 
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He read the questions and said, “There are a lot of 
them I can’t answer, but I will have the answers in 
two weeks.” And he did. Not all of them were cor- 
rect, but I believe that the young man learned more 
about the course and its application to life problems 
in those two weeks during which he wrote his ex- 
amination than most high school boys and girls 
learn during the year which it takes them to com- 
plete a typical high school course. 


—A Ninety Niner 


Who Won? 


| NOTICED on page 112 of the October issue of 
the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION a state- 
ment in regard to the spelling contest at the Wal- 
worth county fair. 

Marshall Thomas, the East Troy boy, still con- 
tends that he was undefeated in that spelling con- 
test. The word which the judges claimed was mis- 
spelled was naphtha. Marshall spelled the word 
n-a-p-t-h-a. In the latest edition of the new interna- 
tional dictionary on page 1435 (at the bottom of the 
page) can found the reformed spelling of the 
word in question. 

Marshall wishes to congratulate Alta Woolsey of 
Delavan, but he still feels that he has not been de- 
feated. 

—Chester H. Byrnes, 


Likes Journal 
Dear Sir: 

Permit me to congratulate the Editorial Staff on 
the splendid way in which the WISCONSIN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION is being edited. The January issue 
again is chuck full of valuable and timely material 
and practical hints and suggestions, same as were all 

revious numbers. I am always anxiously looking 
orward to the appearance of the JOURNAL each 
month. 

With best wishes for a bright and prosperous 
future, 


I am, 
Respectfully yours, 


—M. E. Dobberfubl, 


Principal St. Paul’s Lutheran School, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Approves Outline of 1931 Program 


[T IS putting it much too mildly to say I was 
pleased with the action of the officers of the asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting in Milwaukee in the | 
topics selected for general session meetings for next 
fall’s meeting. The persons thus far selected to make 
addresses are in my opinion the pick of the country 
in their special fields. 

I am delighted at the prospect, and I feel confident 
the next meeting will be a landmark in the history 
of the association. You are planning wisely to meet 
modern needs in the way of intelligent discussion of 
crucial matters in our current civilization 
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In my opinion you are setting the pace for the 
whole country. Other states if they are sensible will 
follow your lead. 

Congratulations! —C. P. Cary 


Homophones 


Editor, Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
Dear Sir: 

To convince the devotees of the Spelling Book 
that the spelling of great numbers of our most used 
words depends upon their association with other 
words rather than upon their pronunciation, will you 
please publish the following 100 homophones, groups 
of words having the same vowel sound differentl 
represented. Other hundreds could be easily supplied. 

All, awl, maul ;—buy, by, bye, bite;—cough, coffee, 
caught;—dough, doe, do a note, beau, boat, sew;— 
eel, teal, ceil;—here, tier;—fawn, fought, taught;— 
gate, gait, great, veil, prey;—hymn, him, been, let- 
tuce;—June, juice, jewel;—I, eye, vie, aisle, try, 
sleight, choir, quire;—learn, fern, turn, sir, journal; 
—mean, mien, suite, pique, peer, sere;—new, view, 
true, shoe, suit;—ought, naught, awe, broad ;—pour, 
pore, groan, grown ;—dquail, quale, shale ;—rain, rein, 
rave;—style, stile, stein;—siege, seize, seam ;—tie, 
tight, type;—use, your, ewe, rue;—vain, vane, vein; 
—waste, waist, weight;—zero, zeal. 

When the child learns and spells tale, and tail 
as the teacher pronounces them, why should he be 
left in doubt as to which belongs with what, until 
some future association of words tells him? Why not 
save him the confusion by making both experiences 
one, as he finds and pictures each word in the rela- 
tions that give its sense and use at the same time? 

Sincerely yours, 
—A. W. Burr 


IRAPER 


Window Shades 


bse nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept. w.J. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 




















HE correct seat for the 
pupils’ well being, plus the correct seat- 
ing arrangement in the room. That is 
the important double advantage pro- 
cured with National School Desks, and 
National Seats. Economy of space; 
right placing for all practical purposes; 
relation to natural light, room size and 
shape:—this company’s skilled service 
of school room lay-out furnishes all of 
that assistance, scientifically accurate 
and at no additional cost. Complete 
catalog sent on request. NATIONAL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
120 PIERE STREET, PORT WASH- 
INGTON, WISCONSIN. 
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COMPTON'S NEW 
CLASSROOM EDITION 


16 Volumes 


No “split-letters’ —Every letter 
complete in a volume 


Compton's was first to change the inside of an 
encyclopedia. Now — Compton’s is first to 
change the outside. A new arrangement so 
different it is revolutionary. A new idea that 
multiplies Compton's usefulness in the class- 
room. The diagrammatic illustration below 
tells the story. Send for details about’ this 
16-Volume edition. See why educators every- 
where are giving it a preference never before 
accorded a reference work. 


Diagram below shows how each letter is com- 
plete in a volume 


AVL 





Pick your volume by the top guide-letter 


1 No “’Split-Letters’’—Each letter complete in one volume. 
* No more guessing about the volume in which a topic falls. 
The beginning letter of an article is the key to the volume in 
which the article is found. Widens pupil age-range—a third- 
grade pupi! now can use Compton's easily. 


+] Sixteen handy vol 
* seti d of ten. S 
longer. 


3 Index in Back of Each Volume—Turn to the Index in the 
* Volume you are holding and you are directed to the é¢xact 
page where the information sought is to be found. 


pupils can use the 
easier to handle — last 





— Now sixt 
i v 1 





4 Subject - Outlines in Separate Volume — Volume sixteen 
* carries the subject-outlines and study-guides which are so 
helpful to the teacher in following her course of study. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


COMPTON BLDG., 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUTSTANDING TITLES ON THE 
WISCONSIN STATE LIBRARY LIST 


3551—Adventures in [7% 
Storyland, Prim- |. 
er. By Taylor. 
62 illus. in 3 
COlOPE 225.5 56 

4120—Adventures in 
Storyland, First 
Reader. By 
Taylor. 61 illus. 
in 3 colors .60 

3649—Tiny Tail and 
Other Stories 
By Andrew et |} 
al. 40 colored 














Us, con52. 100 
3780—The Courtesy Book. By Dun- 
OO, . 0 NR ant oe ess -70 
— Living for Little Ameri- 


y Lawson. 650 illus. -_ .66 
2000 Bettor ‘Health for Little Ameri- 
cans. By Lawson. 50 illus, ~__.66 
3007—Teenie Weenie Land, by Dona- 
hey and Baker. 51 illus, __-.- .66 
3441—A Pet Reader. By Lawson. 
Al es. ccc 66 





Order these books through your Co. Supt. | 


Send for our new Catalog of Books 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 173??yi-a'$e. CHICAGO 





























New! RAND MSNALLY 


Celestial Globe 
and Star Finder 


Practical, Understandable, 
Scientific, Inexpensive 


HE new Rand McNally Celestial 

Globe and Star Finder represents 

the first real advance in celestial 
globes in centuries! Patented improve- 
ments make it usable and understandable 
by the untrained studen., a great aid and 
inspiration to scholar and instructor, 
fascinatingly interesting to all. The 
globe is not only a spherical map of the 
heavens, but a star finder as well, en- 
abling the novice to locate and identify 
the stars of the night. 


Free illustrated descriptive circular and 
prices on request. Ask for 
Circular No. B154. 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


270 Madison Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Now... 


make radio educationally 
practical with this new 


VICTOR 


RADIO ELECTROLA 


1892 


Complete with Radiotrons 
less 30% discount for schools 


RE-17 
ONLY 


TART the new semester with the magnifi- 
cent New combined Victor radio and record- 

playing instrument. Victor Radio Electrola 
RE-17. Designed especially for schools, bringing 
you matchless Victor Tone, it is a sensational 
valueatits list price. And schools get30% discount ! 
An RCA Victor instrument and Victor Records 
offer you the only way to make education over 
the air effective—through Actiue Listening... 
The accepted basic training is Music Appre- 
ciation. Quickly develop the skills required 
with Victor Records and then apply them spe- 
cifically, in advance ... you can also review the 
radio concerts! 
‘‘Preparation... Participation. .. Permanence’’ 
—these are the key words of radio educational 
work today. 
RCA Victor alone offers you the complete means 
for this modern pedagogy. Get your Victor 
dealer to install the New RE-17 now. Write to 
us for any help you need. 


Finvcu le lah 


Manager Educational Activities 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INc. 


(at) Camden, N. J. cA 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
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on an Uncharted Sea 


No More Tragic than Color- 
less Geography Teaching 
Without Adequate Maps 


Just as ships on the high seas must have 
accurate charts to guide their course, so 
the geography teacher mustutilize graphic 
aids to stimulate pupil interest and insure 
definite progress in the geography class. 


Tests have indicated six features as indis- 
pensable if maps are to meet modern 
teaching demands. First—attractive color 
presentation to stimulate pupil interest. 
Second—accuracy in preparation to in- 
sure correct data. Third—versatility in 
design for diversified teaching demands. 
Fourth—simplicity of text to avoid con- 
fusion. Fifth—durability for longer life. 
And sixth—economical cost resulting in 
liberal installation. 


The Weber Costello line of Bacon Sem:- 
Contour Political Physical Maps and Bacon 
Standard Political Maps meet the above 
requirements exactly. Send for complete 
descriptions so you may check them 
yourself. Address Dept. M239 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard —Globes 





55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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Headliners » » » 


Southern Wisconsin Teachers association con- 
ventioners will find several groups of Madison 
advertising on the following pages. These 
“Headliners” are worth looking over if you are 
going to Madison for the convention. 

Special attention is called to the most recent 
report of the Interim Committee—Pages 294- 
295. 











Northeastern at Oshkosh—March 27 


HE annual meeting of the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Teachers Association will be held at 
Oshkosh:on Friday, March 27, according to an- 
nouncement made 
by Superintendent 
B. J. Rock, Ripon, 
president. The 
headliners on the 
general program 
who have been se- 
cured to date are 
Professor L. V. 
Koos, University 
of Chicago, for- 
merly of the Uni- 
versity of Minne- 
sota, and Rev. 
Roy L. Smith of 
Minneapolis who 
addressed 
the Southern Wis- 
cin Teachers As- 
sociation at Madi- 
son last year and 
who is well known in the northwestern part of 
the state by his addresses over the radio from 
Minneapolis. 





Supt. B. J. Rock 
Pres. Northeastern W.T. A. 


Other speakers under consideration are Doug- 
las Malloch and a number of leaders in the 
field in this state. 


This is the first spring meeting of the North- 
eastern. Up to and including 1929 it was held 
in the fall. 

e@° 


Teachers as Jurors 


SCHOOL teachers usually are exempt from 

jury service. The idea has been that their 
job of teaching was too important to interrupt. 
Perhaps, too, it was thought that the public 
would lose money if it paid teachers for teach- 
ing and then let them leave their classrooms 
for jury service. 

The demand for better juries is now causing 
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officials to scan exemptions more critically than 
heretofore. The superintendent of one large 
school system has recommended that teachers 
in the community serve as jurors. He gives 
two excellent reasons. One is the obvious fact 
that they are citizens and should share in all 
the responsibilities of citizens—including jury 
service. The other is that jury service is edu- 


cational. A teacher who has performed jury : 


duty will be better equipped to teach pupils 
about the administration of justice in this 
country.—Oshkosh Northwestern. 


Michigan Contracts 


HE principle that a school executive or 
teacher should be informed at least one 
year in advance of the termination of a term 
contract whether or not his or her services are 
desired under the terms of a new contract was 
advocated in a resolution adopted by the Board 
of Directors of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation at a meeting in June. Then, to put the 
principle into practical operation, the Michigan 
Education Association proceeded to award Mr. 
E. T. Cameron, Executive Secretary, a three- 
year contract to begin July, 1931, at the end of 
his present term. Mr. Cameron has been Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation since 1922. 








Cross Section View of an American School © 


CHOOL officials at Appleton high school 
recently completed an interesting study 
which demonstrates the metropolitan character 
of a typical American school. While the survey 
was made in the interest of education the data 
secured reveal a clear indication of the mobility 
of American population. Of the 990 pupils in 
Appleton high school, 431 or over 43% were 
born outside of the city of Appleton. Of these 
431, 91 were born outside of Wisconsin, with 
20 states and five foreign countries represented. 


Inasmuch as the high school pupils of today 
are in no way connected with a general pioneer 
movement the survey might well be a typical 


—— 


oS DRIER 


representation of America’s nomadic and rest- | 


less population. Furthermore, it serves to dem- 
onstrate the national, and even international, 


scope of educational activity, and the necessity — 


of close correlation between the educational 
forces and institutions of the various states and 
countries. 
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To The Teachers— For Your Special Benefit 


I am bringing George Whites FLYING HIGH Co. New York Stage Show To Madison 
One Day Only. Matinee and Nite Saturday, Valentine Day Feb. 14. Reserve Your 
Your Seats As Soon As You Get To Town. 


DOC MILLER Mar. Parkway Theater 








When in Madison MADISON TEA ROOM 
Take an Hour’s Tour to the Far-Off 
Corners of the Earth, by visiting 412 State 


Luncheons 50 
Special Dinners for Teachers 


THE MOUSE-AROUND GIFT SHOP 
Upstairs at 416 State St. 

















Capitol Square—Phone F. 6400 


a new store 
for your approval 


An old concern moved into an at- 
tractive modernistic setting ... 
comfortable fitting rooms and cozy 
shops within the store. 


New arrival of stunning spring 
merchandise has been timed to co- 
incide with your visit to our city. 
Stop in to see our entire stock. 


lovely chiffons 

smart wools and knits 
gorgeous prints and crepes 
new riding accessories 
special built shoes, and hose 
hats from Paris models 





“distinctive apparel for particular women” Burdick & Murray Co. feature 
9 Rothmoor and Avenue Coats, 
Ww Oo ] d en b er re) Ss Shirley Lea Frocks, Dobbs Hats | 


and Peacock Shoes for smart 


26 — 28 E. Mifflin women and misses. 


Madison, Wisconsin 














AN INVITATION 


Is cordially extended to all teachers during their 
convention in Madison, Feb. 13-14, to visit the 
WALK-OVER Shoe Store. 


WALK-OVER 


8 South Carroll St. — On Capitol Square 
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© Itis your 
PRIVILEGE 
to borrow to py 


Your rights are no less than that of a great 
corporation when the emergency of un- 
usually heavy expenses arises. 

The corporation borrows from its bank, 
On its signature. You, as a school teacher 
may borrow from Household, America’s 
foremost family finance corporation, on 
your signature. 


Amounts above*100 up to®300 


at lower rates 


All transactions are dignified and private. School 
boards, relatives, or friends are not informed. The 
cost on loans above $100 up to $300 is nearly a 
third less than the rates fixed by law. Loans of 
$50 to $100 may be made at lawful rates. 20 
months are allowed for repayment. 

You are invited to visit the nearest office below, 
or mail the coupon, for more complete information. 


‘ FINANCE CORPORATION 
WISCONSIN OFFICES 

APPLETON, 2nd Floor MADISON, 3rd Floor . 

303 W. College Avenue First National Bank Bldg. 


BELOIT, 4th Floor MILWAUKEE, 6th Floor 
Strong Building Century Building 
OSHKOSH, 6th Floor 
FOND DULAC, 6th Floor | First National Bank Bldg. 
National Bank Building RACINE, 3rd Floor 


NOSHA, 3¢d Fl Arcade Building 
KE r oor 
Schwartz Building SHEBOYGAN, 5th Floor 


Security Building 
LA CROSSE, 4th Floor WAUSAU, 4th Floor 
Frank T. Hoeschler Bldg. 


American Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
















MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Please tell me more about your borrowing plan for 
school teachers. This does not obligate me to borrow 
Or put me to any expense. 
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Bringing Ancient History to Life 


SEVERAL imaginative teachers of Latin and 

English literature have made their classes 
more real by creating a setting for their lessons. 
Miss Kathryn Prescott, Miss Clara Dahlman 
and Miss Ruth Trilling of Sheboygan high 
school had drilled their latin classes on stories 
concerning Roman life, so just before the 
Christmas holidays they staged a real Roman 
party. The participants were dressed in togas 
and robes according to ancient Roman customs; 
they dined from low tables, reclining on 
couches, upon one elbow; menus were written 
in latin, on small scrolls; while. boys dressed 
as Roman slaves served the meal in courses, 
returning at each “breathing spell’ with bowls 
to pour water over the hands of the feasters— 
forks and knives were not used. It all was lots 
of fun, and best of all, it made future readings 
concerning Roman feasts a bit more real and 
interesting. 

A similar Elizabethan dinner was recently 
served for the members of the Shakespeare class 
at Milwaukee State Teachers college. Forks 
were on the “black list”, and here again les- 
sons were mixed up with an evening of fun. 

It’s a good idea for any class. Even a mathe- 
matics section could have a Pi eating contest! 


New Ag. Head Chosen 


CHRIS L. CHRISTENSEN, secretary of the 

Federal Farm Board, will be the third dean 
of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, suc- 
ceeding H. L. Russell who has resigned to be- 
come director of the University of Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. 

The —— was made formally at a 
meeting of the board of regents Jan. 21. Mr. 
Christensen is expected to join the faculty as 
soon as he can be released from his duties in 








Washington. According to Pres. Glenn Frank, | 


he will assume charge in the spring. 


Dean Russell, whom he succeeds, has served 


the state as the chief executive of the College of 
Agriculture since 1907 when he succeeded Wil- 
liam Arnon Henry who became dean at the 
establishment of the college in 1887. 


Final State Debate—March 26 


EAE 


THE final state high school debate will be | 


held in the Capitol, Madison, on March 19, 
according to plans issued by the Wisconsin 
High School Forensic Association. 

The question to be debated this year is, 
“Resolved; That chain stores are detrimental 
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to the best interests of the American people.” 
More than two hundred sixty-nine schools have 
signified their intention of participating. 

The participants for the final debate will be 
deen through a series of district and sec- 
tional elimination contests. 

There is keen interest in the Wisconsin High 
School Forensic Association and the enrollment 
promises to exceed that of last year when three 
hundred fifty-eight schools maintained mem- 
bership and participated in its activities. The 
Association sponsors four speech contests, a 
state debate, and a dramatic contest. First class 
state graded schools, as well as high schools, 
are eligible to membership. 


Ashland Considers Consolidations 


REALIZING that high pupil cost is associated 

with schools having a small enrollment, 
Ashland county educators are considering a 
program of consolidation. Eight schools lo- 
cated in the more isolated sections of the county 
have an enrollment of from 2 to 10 pupils. 

The two schools having five or fewer pupils 
have an average cost per pupil of $386. Six 
schools with from 6 to 10 La have an av- 
erage cost of $159 per ay a . There are 11 
schools in the county with from 21 to 30 pu- 
pils having a per pupil cost of $56, and one 
school with more than 50 children having a 
per pupil cost of $29.57. 


Author... Author 


WE HAVE just received some very interest- 

ing books, one “Junior Literature”, and 
another series “Real Life Stories”. The texts 
themselves are interesting, for in both cases 
the authors have chosen gems of literature, and 
life stories concerning adventure. We were all 
set to give them a good “‘send off” in our book 
review column when we noticed the authors 








DIAMOND BROTHERS 


11 E. MAIN STREET 
Capitol Square 


oe 

% ‘‘For Your Stay 
in 
Madison’’ 


DRESSES 


*7-0 


Values to 15.00 


PRINTS - PASTELS 
CREPES - GEORGETTES 
All Sizes 


oo 


Take Advantage of 
This Offer 
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Sugravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 














fa 109 S. CARROLL ST. 
{s>~ ‘MADISON, WIS. as 
F7(SpPs>aa— KAGVEA 
Olea: SANSA CES 











Teachers and Their Friends 


are invited to visit 


THE MOSELEY BOOK STORE 
In Its New Location 


Books 
Stationery 
School Supplies 


Gifts 
Art Supplies 
Greeting Cards 


10 East Mifflin Next to Manchester’s 


A Seventy-Year-Old Firm in a New Home 
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Summer Session 
Nine Weeks 





JUNE 15, 1931 
— to The 
AUGUST 13, 1931 








Stout Institute 





In pleasant, attractive surroundings, in a 
complete, modern school plant, the Summer 
Session at The Stout Institute offers an un- 
usual oportunitty for professional improve- 
ment and_ recreational activities. he 
courses offered are: 


EDUCATION 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
ENGLISH 


HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in 
all lines of Home Economics Education 
and short unit courses given by special- 
ists. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop 
and drawing courses including units in 
modern general shops. 


Living and other expenses are very rea- 
sonable. The regular program schedule is 
supplemented by a fine list of special speak- 
ers and conference leaders. For Summer 
Session Bulletin including specific program 
schedules and other detailed information, 
address: 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 














SUMMER SCHOOL 


Professional Training 
For 


Superintendents, Supervisors, 
Principals, and Teachers 


Offered at 


River Falls 
State Teachers College 


June 22 - July 31,1931 


Regular faculty will be assisted 
by a number of outside teachers 
and lecturers. Additional courses 
in Education, Art, Music, and Sci- 
ence. A carefully planned recrea- 
tional program. An attractive lo- 
cation in which to spend the sum- 
mer. 


For complete bulletin descriptive 
of summer school program address 
Director of Summer Session, River 
Falls, Wisconsin. 




















were Sterling A. Leonard, University of Wis- 
consin, and W. W. Theisen, Assistant Supt. of 
Schools, at Milwaukee. Therefore, we are going 
a step farther by commenting upon their work, 
in “Headliners”. Professor Leonard did work 
on both series, while Mr. Theisen concentrated 
his efforts on the “Real Life Stories’ series, 
Both collections are well chosen, and are pre- 
sented in a way to stimulate individual thought 
on the part of the student. Any of these books 
would make delightful individual gifts for 
children, or as collections would be helpful as 
outside reading for English classes. 


Interim Committee Releases 
Vocational Education 


THE following excerpts are from the release 
of the Interim Committee on Vocational 
Education. 


System Based on Sound Principles. Three 
important principles were followed by the Legislature 
of 1911 in the creation of the part time school sys- 
tem. These three principles were: first, an effective 
oa time school attendance law; second, a separate 
und provided by a mill tax thus insuring adequate 
finacial backing; and third, a separate administrative 
board representing the groups directly affected in the 
administration of the part time school law—namely, 
employers, employes, and the public. These principles 
were fundamentally sound in 1911 and the Commit- 
tee is of the opinion that they are equally effective 
today, with the possible exception of the separate 
board theory. 

Compulsory Attendance Vital. The question 
of eliminating compulsory attendance strikes at the 
very foundation of the first principle mentioned above. 
Today it is hard to find any one who is unfavorable 
to the law requiring full-time attendance through the 
elementary grades. Many are even urging the exten- 
sion of the law through the high schools. 

Most people realize that there are very few young 
people who go to school voluntarily. Nearly all the 
children have compulsion of some type behind them. 
It may be parental pride; family standards, or tradi- 
tions. Where family compulsion does not operate, 
where parents are unable to keep their young people 
in school, and where they are actually indifferent or 
even hostile to continued school attendance by their 
children, it is not to be expected that many of these 
children will be sufficiently far-seeing to realize their 
need for more training and insist on going to school. 
If you add to an indifferent family an employer who 
will be inconvenienced by school attendance, you 
have a hopeless combination. 


N FURTHER defending compulsory attend- 
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ance the report says that exemptions would | 


wreck the system and that Wisconsin acted | 
wisely in avoiding exemptions, for exemptions | 


work unfairness. The report approves of the 
program and procedure of the vocational school 
system. It says, “Wisconsin citizens have de- 
manded the best in so many other fields of gov- 
ernment that it seems like a sacrilege to sug- 
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gest a program that will not carry the entire 
educational system to the same high position 
now held by vocational education. In the light 
of the national standing of vocational educa- 
tion the Committee did not expect to find any 
major difficulties in this field.” 


The University of Wisconsin 
JN THE report on the University of Wiscon- 
sin the Committee i of the Experi- 
mental College, the Guidance Bureau program, 
and the recent curriculum changes. It says, “A 
complete investigation of all activities of the 
University was not attempted because it was 
out of the question with the funds available. 
At the beginning of the Committee’s activities, 
a program of work was outlined covering only 
the most urgent problems.’ In reference to the 
School of Education it says, 

“It will raise the profession of teaching to equal 
standing of that of Medicine, Law, and Engineering. 
It is felt that this move will place education on a 
much higher plane. Greater vision, research and lead- 
ership cannot help but come from the School of Edu- 
cation. 





Opportunity 


I expect to pass through this life but once. If, 
therefore, there is any kindness I can show, or any 
good I can do to any fellow being, let me do it now. 
Let me not defer or neglect it, , I shall not pass 
this way again. 


This Was News To Us 


THERE were 10,000,000 pupils enrolled in 
1880. There are 25,000,000 in 1930. There 
were 6,000,000 in daily attendance in 1880. 
There are 20,000,000 in 1930. There were 4% 
of youth from 15 to 18 in high schools in 
1880; 55% in 1930. There were 3% of per- 
sons from 19 to 22 doing college work in 
1880; 20% in 1930.—From Fifty Years of 
Publishing by the Houghton Mifflin Co. 


* * 


THERE were 1,010,232 teachers in the United 
States in 1928. Of these 209,398 were 
men. 


OF 71,000 Indian children no less than 

38,000, or more than half, are in the pub- 
lic schools. The Federal Government is this 
year paying tuition for these children in 861 
white communities, which is 23 more than 
last year, but hundreds of other communities 
admit Indian children without collecting any 
tuition. 

—School & Society 








mail. 


VACATION POSITION 


Go Places — Meet People — Earn Money 
: We Pay Your Train Fare 


HERE would you like most to go this summer? Tell us on the 
coupon below and you’ll hear interesting news from us by return 
Decide right now to get away from your school work entirely. 
Freshen your viewpoint, make new friends. 
There is an interesting and practical plan which 


You can do all this without 








WRITTEN 
Guarantee of 
$360 for 90 days 
work or 
$210 for 60 days 

















expense to yourself. 
thousands of your fellow teachers take advantage of every summer, 

The Educators Association combines travel and pleasant work for the 
entire vacation period and Pays All Train Fare. You can’t fail on this 
plan because we absolutely guarantee you a minimum salary of $360 for 
90 days’ work or $210 for 60 days’ work, and the probabilities are you 
will make much more than this. 


The Happiest Vacation of Your Life 

The Educators Association, an organization with a reputation to uphold, 
strong financially and educationally for the past fourteen years, makes 
it a point to Rm 4 ladies of only the highest standing, and so train 
and educate them that it is able to guarantee them a definite earning 
power of $360 for 90 days or $210 for 60 days—and as much more as 
they care to earn. 

The coupon is for YOUR use. It doesn’t obligate you; merely send it to 
us and we will give you full information about our Travel Plan with All 
Train Fare Paid. 


Full details abour the following indivi- Miss Helen Gale ~------_--- mee * 
duals and their earnings upon request: — a — <iciiiioacipasia a 5 a Be 

‘ : rs. SS ee 17. aol 
oe. Folly inn Pet Y Mrs. Florence Jeffries ---.-_-- ae 
Mrs. Anna Young __------_- 26.26“ * eee rao | 
Miss Azile Sheer ~---------- | ne Above are exact earnings of a few of our 
Mrs. A. B. Wompole ~~------ 7 a representatives. These together with others 
Oe SO es 1 Seale not listed average $17.66 per day. 





Write 





Educators Association, 
100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me full information 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your vacation offer. é 
about your Travel Plan whereby all Train Fare is to be paid by you. 
po ere 

| AGATESB ... cece crcceeresrecescccevscseseres 




















Here'n There 


Among Ourselves » » » 


Calendar 


February 13-14—Southern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Convention, at Madison. 

February 22-25—Dept. of Superintendence of 
N. E. A., at Detroit, Michigan. 

March 27—Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers 
Convention, at Oshkosh. 

June 27-July 3—Summer N. E. A.—Los An- 
geles, California. 

July 27—August 1—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations conference, at Den- 
ver, Colorado. 











Supt. A. L. Prodoehl, Cudahy, has been elected 
president of the Cudahy Business and Advancement 
Association for the coming year. Mr. Prodoehl was a 
leader in organizing the association four years ago, 
and since that time he has been a member cf the 
Board of Directors. For the past two years he served 
as vice-president. While the new office will place ad- 
ditional responsibilities on Mr. Prodoehl it’s a fine 
thing for the schools to be associated with other ac- 
tivities in the city. Congratulations. 


The Western Wisconsin Schoolmasters’ Club will 
meet in Eau Claire on Friday, February 13. G. M. 
Hutchinson, Supt. of Schools, Buffalo County, Delia 
Kibbe, State Department of Education, Madison, 
E. G. Doudna, Board of Normal School Regents, 
Madison, and E. R. Hinderman, University of Wis- 
consin, will address the group. Officers of the or- 
ganization are Miss Cora I. Coxshall, Rice Lake, 
president, Miss Anna Johnson, Chippewa Falls, vice- 
president, and Miss Tillie C. Sylfest, Whitehall, sec- 
retary—treasurer. 


The Cudahy High School band believes in getting 
their civics lessons first hand, for when the inaugural 
ceremonies took place at Madison last month the 
members of the band took an active part in the pro- 
gram. It was an all day “spree” for the students; and 
who can blame them for blowing their horns with 
extra enthusiasm, as they thought of their fellow stu- 
dents toiling over their books, back home? They 
played, met the governor, and ended up with a the- 
atre party as guests of “Uncle” Sol Levitan, state 
treasurer. At 10 P. M. the band entrained for home, 
each member silently wishing that state officers were 
installed once a month, instead of once in two years. 


One of the cleverest language ‘'stunt’’ projects 
brought to our attention this year is The Tiny Trib- 
une, a publication of the Manitowoc elementary 
schools. The items were written by the children them- 
selves, and consist of short essays, stories and poems. 
The stories were —— well written, reflecting 
a thorough method of teaching. 


A fine new two-room school was recently dedi- 
cated at Brookfield. 


recently dedicated 


Eagleville (Waukesha ogee ty 
complete new one- 


a very attractive appearing an 


room school. Mrs. Eunice Schultz is the teacher. 
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The North View one-room school in the town of 
Pewaukee was dedicated recently. Miss Catherine 
Cawley is the teacher. 


The Miller School at Tomah has reported 
100% enrollment in the W. T. A. 








Above is a picture of the cozy little “library cor- 
ner’ in the fourth grade room of the South Ward 
school at Waupun. Miss Grace B. Dickinson is the 
teacher. 


Correction! It was Miss Margaret Ertel, 
not Estel, who wrote the article, “Fort Craw- 
ford, a Lone Wilderness Outpost”, published 
in the January issue of e JOURNAL. 
Pardon us, Margaret; when we write an “r” 
it often looks like an “s”; but to be honest, 
we just guessed wrong when we looked at 
your signature. 


Mr. M. C. Potter has been re-elected superintendent 


of the Milwaukee public schools for a period of | 
three years, which will make twenty years of service | 


as head of the schools of that city. 


Mr. William Edmond Pulsifer, President of D. C. 
Heath and Company from 1910 to 1927, died on 
January 4. 


Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd will address the De- 
partment of Superintendence meeting at Detroit, 
Michigan, on February 23. At this meeting thousands 
of letters from school children of America, bound 








SL TTT 


with hand-tooled leather cover, will be presented to | 


Admiral Byrd by President N. R. Crozier of the De- 
partment of Superintendence on behalf of America’s 


school children in recognition of explorer’s character | 
and achievements. Pupils who wish may write Ad- | 


miral Byrd. 


A new public speaking program is being tried out 
in the Waupun High School. Instead of limiting par- 
ticipation in debate to a few pupils, debate work is 
offered as a part of all English classes from the sev- 
enth grade through the twelfth. Two teams are 
chosen from each section of each class, a class team is 
chosen, inter-class debates are held, and a school team 
: — which will participate in the inter-scholastic 

ebate. 
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The National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation will hold its meeting in Detroit, February 23- 
25, in connection with the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. 


Mr. Otto Brown of Viroqua has been engaged to 
organize and direct a school band at Viola. About 
one hundred students are enrolled and practice is 
well under way. 


A report on the validity and reliability of the 1928 
Wisconsin Language test has been prepared in pam- 
phlet form by Professor V. A. C. Henman of the 
Bureau of Guidance and Records of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


The Eau Claire County Teachers association held 
its annual meeting on the evening of Novem- 
ber 29th. Reports of the association’s two delegates 
to the state convention were given. The president was 
given the power to appoint a legislative committee 
to investigate all legislative matters of interest to 
teachers, and to draft and present any important 
petitions to representatives at the forthcoming legisla- 
ture. 


Maybell Eillen Kahle, Riverside High School, Mil- 
waukee, and John F. Roestel, Boys’ Technical High 
School, Milwaukee, were the winners of the re- 
gional state prizes sponsored by the Oregon Trail 
Memorial Association as a part of the Covered 
Wagon Centennial, authorized last year by President 
Hoover. The announcement was made by United 
States Commissioner of Education, John Cooper. 





Y. W. C. A. Cafeteria 


Best Food 
Home Cooked 
Breakfast 7 to 8:45 


Dinner 11:30 to 1:30 
Supper 5:00 to 7:00 


COR. DAYTON CARROLL STS. 
oc ce OF wee 
STATE ST. ENTRANCE 











Eat at— 


WEBER’S 


218 STATE ST. 
Next to the Orph.—Opp. Capitol Theatre 








MARTIN'S RESTAURANT 
107 STATE STREET 


Make This Your Headquarters 
For Good Eats « « « « « « 

















Compliments of 


Madison 
Clearing House 
Banks 


and 


Trust 
Companies 




















STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 


By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 


erece USE COUPON BELO W----- 


Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 

Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 






MNO ics ce Viwetcekedss ane tataseceeeuws 


CUE fe wevics bccee devs ves Scho 
Festus will be prepaid oy Democrat 
Printing Company 
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We make con- 


li, A. M., LL. D. Colgate University 
tact with the TEACHERS tae 

Seat teachinn & : President and Genzral Manager 

talent — and “ 

find the best y 

teaching posi- 

tions. In every 

department — 

from primary through college—experienced placement authorities are at your command. All | 
have intimate knowledge of both employers’ and teachers’ needs. They will give you a new | 
conception of intelligent placement service. Write now for Free Employers’ or Teachers’ | 


Bulletin. Address 853 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
ge ng le All subj 


SPECIA! BUREAU 320 N. GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 

30 Application Photos — $1.50. Your photo must be attached to your application for a posi- 
tion. Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day 
your order is received, 30 finest quality ogre ere in size (2%x3%) and style preferred 























TEACHERS WANTED — College ¢ Graduates only, except 

















by Boards of Education. 15 copies for $1.00. We return your original unharmed. 
FULTZ STUDIOS 15 GA East 39th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
A L B E R T 45TH YEAR Executives and teachers for all kinds of 
TEACHERS AGENCY Public School work, and men and women for good posi- 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. tions in State Teachers Colleges, Universities, and Private 
CHICAGO. ILL Schools, in good demand. Many thousands have secured 
i : PROMOTION through this Agency. Why not you? 
535 Fifth Ave. - NEW YORK 
Booklet free. 
Hyde Building - SPOKANE, WASH. 


























E. L. HUFF ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 
Normal and College graduates only 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Enroll NOW for the best positions in 1931. Special aime service for 
MISSOULA, MONTANA independent applications. 1931 Certificate booklet FREE with enrollment. 
Member Nat’! Ass'n Teachers Agencies 16 years’ experience, personal service. 











..+ For Personal, Prompt, and Reliable Placement and Photo Service---Patronize ... 


MIDWEST TEACHERS BUREAU 























KANSAS CITY, MO. 25 Application Photos on Double Weight Photo Paper and 5 Beautiful La Val 
SOUTH BEND. IND. Folders only $1.50. Original Unharmed. Mail Today 
eR OO EE SS Fi Sa hom 
Our ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ We ENCY Renae = Entire 
Field 410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG ~*~ WILLIAM RUFFER. PH 0. McA DENVER. COL( MINNEAPOLIS. MINN West 
SCREEN 














Write « See—, 


Th Pp ARKE Teachers Agency, Inc. 
“i GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
«e « § ial Enroll: t Offer Until April First » » 
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New Location 301-302 Beaver Bldg. 
: Menene Ave. . MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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“Wisconsin Writers, Sketches and Studies’ is the 
title of the book recently prepared by W. A. Titus, 
Fond du Lac, a former state senator. It will contain 
biographical sketches of approximately sixty eminent 
writers who are or have been at some time residents 
of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Joseph Bauschka, director of music in An- 
tigo, has developed instrumental music interest in 
the public schools so that there are now a senior 
high school band, a senior high school orchestra, a 
junior high school band, a junior high school or- 
chestra, and six ward school orchestras in which 
eighty-four children participate. In one of the ward 
orchestras, twenty pieces are all from one fourth 
grade room. 


The pupils of St. Paul’s Lutheran school, Sheboy- 
gan, publish an interesting monthly paper, ‘The 
Newsette’”. M. E. Dobberfuhl is principal of the 
school. 


Eighty-three Wisconsin high school students in- 
jured in athletic competition sponsored by their 
schools were the recipients of benefits totaling $4,255, 
which was approved by the Board of Control of the 
Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association at its 
annual meeting in Milwaukee last month. Volney G. 
Barnes, Madison, was retained as chairman of the 
W. T. A. A. and Mr. Paul F. Neverman, Marinette, 
as secretary. Everett Hirsch, Rice Lake, and R. E. 
Balliette, Antigo, were named new members of the 


board. 


Earl F. Roberts, Stevens Point, has resigned from 
the faculty of the Central State Teachers college to 
accept the presidency of Monte Mario college in 
Rome, Italy. He has signed a three-year contract 
with the college authorities. 


The school census released by John Callahan, state 
superintendent, indicates that there were 879,052 
people enrolled in Wisconsin schools on June 30, 
1930. The school population ranged from 2,043 for 
Vilas county to 198,102 for Milwaukee county. 








RNorth-Central Teacher Service | 


Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


|The 300% increase in its 1930 placements over those 
| of 1929 proves that both teachers and _ schools 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS enroll with 
| are pleased with its SERVICE. 
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Point Systems and Awards, Student Participation in 
Intramural Athletics, Sch vernment, 










Student Publications, Organization and Ad- 
Commencement, ministration, 
Financing, i Programs, 

ift. Home Rooms. 
School Club Program Class Organization 


Activities of High School Girls 
Descriptive Circular on request 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
67 West 44th St.,. NEW YORK 











One of the many 
new and exclu- 
sive subjects pub- 
lished in Photo- 
text Juniors.— 
Monochrome 
miniatures is- 
sued by The Art 


Extension Press. 





NATHAN HAce-PRatTT 


Latest circular with free samples 
to teachers, gives examples of 
Sculpture, Architecture, Drawings, 
Prints and Posters, unobtainable in 
any other form and essentially 
each singly or $1.00 per hundred. 
valuable for Art Study. Price 2¢ 


HALE-HAAS CORPORATION 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

















[ niversity 
Extension Division 


Are You Familiar With Our 
Visual Aid Collection? 


"Teacuers and superintendents 
will add richness to their class- 
room instruction by using the ex- 
cellent teaching films and slides 
available from the Extension Divi- 
sion. We can supply all the East- 
man teaching films and many 
more. 

With the visual experience gained 
from accurate, authentic motion 
pictures and slides on any school 
subject, your classroom teaching 
will be made more vivid and real. 
Learn about our new 16-millimeter 
safety film collection. 

Use This Coupon 


University Extension Division, Dept. 21 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send me, without obligation, your 


catalogue on visual aids. 
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BARLUM HOTEL 


Wisconsin Headquarters 
Detroit Meeting, Feb. 21-27 


The Barlum Hotel located on : 
Cadillac Square and Bates Street, 
in down town Detroit, offers the 
utmost in convenience and comfort. 


Every room in the Barlum is 
an outside room with combination 
Tub and Shower bath and our rates 
are: 

Single—$2.50, $3.00, $3.50 

and $4.00. i 

Double—$4.00, $4.50 and ie 

$5.00. 

Twin Beds—$5.50. 

All rooms are large, airy and 
light. ; 
First class Cafe, Coffee Shop { 
and Cafeteria where the best of 
food is served at a nominal price. 






































“Everything for the School’”’ 
DORNBUSH 


Problem- 
Project 

















GUIDE-BOOKS IN AGRICULTURE 


for the 2nd Semester (Spring 1931). 
Rural, State Graded, Jr. H. S. Editions 









PRICES 
Single copies 30e ea. Tests ......%.06 ea. 
5 Or more .. mee OE. “TESS 666 0K% 8.05 ea. 
10 or more ..25e ea. Tests ...... $.05 ea. 











DECORATED 
CREPE PAPER, SEALS, BORDERS 
for 
St. Valentine’s Day 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
Washington’s Birthday 
St. Patrick’s Day 

Easter 


illustrated and described on Pages 28-29 
of our 1930-1931 (green covered) catalog. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 


Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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Dr. Robert Dodge Baldwin, former president of 
the Central State Teachers college, Stevens Point, has 
accepted a position as professor of education in the 
University of West Virginia, at Morganstown. 


Bay View High school, Milwaukee, is credited 
with starting a novel group project . . . a “creative 
magazine”, consisting of a compilation of all the best 
creative work done in the various school depart- 
ments. The issue for work done during the first 
semester appeared the latter part of December. 
Teachers of the school intend to continue the idea 
this term, " 


Miss Florence Kellogg, a teacher of English in the 
Janesville high school 1928-29, has entered the Do- 
minican order of the Sisterhood at Sinsinawa, Wis- 
consin, 


Leland Winch has resigned as debating coach and 
instructor in American history, citizenship and public 
speaking at Sheboygan high school to accept a posi- 
tion at Purdue university as assistant debate coach. 


A series of broadcasts on Vocational Guidance over 
WTMJ, beginning on February 15 and continuing 
for ten Sundays thereafter, including April 19, will 
be sponsored by the Wisconsin Vocational Guidance 
Association. The broadcasts will begin at 1:45 P. M. 
and continue to 2:00 o'clock. 


Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, president of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, recently returned 
from a two-weeks conference at Washington, help- 
ing other educational leaders revise old pamphlets 
and prepare new ones. Mrs. Hubbard assisted Joy 
Elmer Morgan, editor of the National Journal of 
Education, and Mrs. Hugh Bradford, national presi- 
dent of Parent and Teachers societies in the work. 


According to present plans graduates of rural and 


state graded schools in Oconto county will receive . 


diplomas at the national capitol, the latter part of 
May. County Supt. S. V. Wilson is planning a gradu- 
ation tour similar to those of last year. 


Berenice Cooper, State Teachers college, Superior, 
contributed an article on “Literature and the Ameri- 
can College”, published in the January issue of “Edu- 
cation”. 


The Menasha high school band of 72 pieces, un- 
der the direction of L. E. Kraft presented an hour's 
program over station WHBY, De Pere, on Janu- 
ary 22. 


A recent report on vocational agricultural work in 
Wisconsin high schools states that during the school 
year of 1929-30, 2,258 Wisconsin farm boys took 
vocational agriculture work, making a total income 
of $168,775.97 in group and individual projects. 
Grain culture and stock raising composed a major 
portion of the work undertaken by the students. 


The Baraboo High School Alumni association held 
a banquet on February 5, to honor A. C. Kingsford, 
commemorating his twentieth year as head of the 
Baraboo schools. 


Miss Marcella Killian of Watertown, former su- 
pervising teacher, has been appointed instructor in 
the Fond du Lac schools, following the resignation 
of Miss Helen McKay of Superior, who was recently 
married. 














(LILLIE ILO 


Detroit 
N. E. A. 


Meeting 
FEBRUARY 22 - 26 





Department of Superintendence 


Our special (via Michi- 
gan Central R. R.) will 
leave Chicago from Cen- 
tral Station, Michigan 
Ave. and Roosevelt Road, 
at 10:00 A. M. Saturday, 
February 21st. 


The usual rate of fare 
and one-half for the 
round trip, on the identi- 
fication certificate plan, 
will be in effect. See 
your local railroad agent. 


Send in your reservation 
now for parlor car, to: 





B. E. McCormick, Secy. 

Wisconsin Teachers 
Ass’n., 

Beaver, Building 

Madison, Wisconsin 


[OULU 
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BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 


Every Room Has a —— Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 


R. J. McDONALD, Manager 


MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square } 














Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 

CHICAGO 
































Noy 
See EUROPE *645 
12 Countries—62 Days—All Expenses 
argai ffered includes Scot- 
land, qnering es Duxemberg, the Rhine, Switzer: 
land, Italy, Austria, Hun ary. Czechoslovakia, Germ: 


Belgi ite for descriptive ‘circular rot 
Holland and Belgium. Wri ates urs. pegs Booket ‘‘T’’ 


MENTOR TOURS 249,60) nino 






















UNIVERSITY 


(COLLEGE COURSES & CREDITS) 


“»» STUDENT TOURS 


*» EUROPE 


Selected Groups \, Experienced 
Management ~, Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL tc. 
410 EAST 42“ STREET N. Y. C. 



























CHICAGOS NEWEST 
DOWNTOWN a. 


I ONFAIT IS 7) 
PATIL TY 
CLIO, 


EEE PEE: 


Because of conflicting dates, the Wisconsin high 
school band tournament will be held in Menasha 
May 15 and 16, instead of May 8 and 9 as orig- 
inally planned. The change in date was decided upon 
when it was learned that the Milwaukee music fes- 
tival is to be held on May 8 and 9. 


Dr. Asael T. Hansen, sociology instructor at Su- 
perior State Teachers college, plans to travel to Cen- 
tral America next summer, as part of a Carnegie in- 
stitute expedition. Dr. Hansen will be accompanied 
by his who will devote her time to sociological 
study of women in Central American countries. The 
members of the expedition expect to return in 1933. 


One of the high points of the Fond du Lac Florida 
tour last December was the fishing skill displayed by 
Miss Bessie La Vigue, teacher at Central State Teach- 
ers college, Stevens Point. While fishing in the Gulf 
stream off Fort Lauderdale, Miss La Vigue hooked a 
48//, pound shark, landing it after a mighty struggle. 
Others in the party were Miss Emma Smith, art su- 
pervisor in the Stevens Point schools, Miss Ann 
Schultz and Miss Mildred Philleo, of Wisconsin 
Rapids. 


Miss Evaline Bell, director of music in the Gales- 
ville public schools has resigned, to accept a position 
in the city schools of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dr. J. A. Merrill of Superior State Teachers col- 
lege, has just published his tenth book, ‘Wisconsin, 
a Geographical Reader.’ The book is planned as a 
supplementary reader in geography for grades below 
the junior high school. 


Kenneth Franz, Auburndale, has accepted a posi- 
tion as principal of the graded school at Adell. 






























came CREDIT 


is valuable—Pay your obligations PROMPTLY 
and keep it “poed. 

‘*Phoenix’’ loans may be repaid in small 
monthly payments over a period of as long as 
twenty months. 


O Endorsers. 
require. 
ou N only for the actual time you use the 
money. o Fees or other deductions. 
Our ‘Death Benefit Certificate’ protects your 
beneficiary or estate without any additional cost. 
Loans may be made entirely by mail. 


Phoenix Finance Co. 
WEST WATER AT MICHIGAN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Phoenix Finance Co. 
102 W. Michi 
ilwaukee, Wis. 


(Teacher Department) 


Please send without cost or obligation further 
details. 


Name 
Address 
I ceach at 
Need $. 


Your own signature is all we 
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Seven days of glorious shopping 
and sightseeing! Finest accomoda- 
tions, splendid meals. Soo and New 
York Central Railroads used... 








Shop on Fifth Avenue 


Greater New York 
SEE Grants Tomb, Palisades, 


glass observation roof coaches. 


For Complete Itinerary Write: 


M. J. Lowe, County Supt. of Schools 


SEE NEW YORK 


Visit New York City and Niagara Falls 


For only 


$h 475 


v 


Special .. Wisconsin Tour . . Personal 


Hudson River Bridge, 5th . . Special cavern tour. 
Ave., Columbia University, Chinatown at Night : Hear the roar of Niagara, see 
Empire Building . . 3Y, 5 SEE New_York by night! the spray fly . . . see the 
hours day tour in special ® Spooky Chinatown, exotic Falls under flood lights at 


reenwich Village, the rough 


a. . Ghetto, aM 
Hudson Boat Tri orious Broadway in all its 
9 SEE the famous Pelisades of —— ee qe New York Harbor 
Special coaches . .. wit oe 
s the Hudson... the wooded guides. 4. SEE America’s most spectacu- 
ae ae New Ri oe = sk = * “en 
est Point . . . the majestic ee the ships at dock, see 
approach to New York har- the Statue of Liberty, Ellis 
bor. Island, and Lower Manhattan. 


E. L. MENDENHALL, Principal of the County Normal school 


SEE NIAGARA FALLS 








APPLICATION PHOTOS 


15 Photos 2 4% x 3% Glossy Finish. --.....--- $1.00 
30 Photos 24 x 34% Glossy Finish.......--- 1.50 
12 Photos 24% x 3% Dull Finish_-___-...---- 1.00 
25 Photos 24x 3% Dull Finish_........--- 1.50 


Send your original photo and remit 
tance to your agency or to us. Original 
returned intact with reproductions. 

















Personally Conducted 7 day tour. 
Leave Fond du Lac, Wis. 6:00 P. M. 
Monday, June 15th. Returning 5 
P.M. Sunday June 21st... 








See Niagara at Night 
Niagara, Day and Night 


3 SEE America’s greatest water- 
8 fall. 


night. 


t Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 





You Aren’t Half as Sick 
When You’re Sick 
Under The T. C. U. Umbrella 


That’s what a teacher writes—Miss Ellen 
Richardson of Jacksonville, Fla.: “Illness 
doesn’t make you half as sick when all the 
worry is taken out with a T. C. U. policy. You 
pay_your bills promptly, for you receive your 
T. C. U. benefit as soon as application is filed.’ 


Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t 
Worry” Club by letting the T. C. U. share the 
risk of loss of income by reason of Accident, 
Sickness and Quarantine. Always the sensible 
course, it has now become the popular one. 


Send _ us your name and address today and 


we will mail you full particulars of how we 
protect teachers. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T. C. U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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=S>—__ 
ERSHLEDER. 


RELIABLE FURRIER_ 


529 STATE STREET ---BADGER 374 


MADISON . . . WISCONSIN 








Take Advantage of Our 
January Clearance Sale 


MRE ios 


FINE FURS 


EVERY FUR COAT 


in Stock 


Greatly Reduced 

















Prof. A. W. Burr, professor emeritus of Beloit 
college, celebrated his 86th birthday on January 18th. 
Readers of the JouRNAL will recall his article, ‘The 
Superior Value of Spelling by Reading’, which ap- 
peared in the December issue of our magazine. 


A report of the vocational school of Madison for 
the period 1925-1930 has just been issued by Mr. 
A. R. Graham, director of the school. Part one deals 
with the history of vocational education in Madison, 
the school’s enrollment, and the evening school. Part 
two deals with health, guidance, and placement. And 
part three explains the courses and operation of the 
school in detail. The booklet is very artistically ar- 
ranged and very well printed. It is a credit to the 
institution. 


“State Support for Public High Schools in Wis- 
consin” is the name of a bulletin recently issued by 
the Bureau of Educational Research, University of 
Wisconsin, by John Guy Fowlkes and Lee Francis 
Jones, Professor of Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, Ky. The bulletin outlines plans 
for state support of public high schools. 


The Fox River Valley Forensic association, repre- 
senting Appleton, Fond du Lac, East and West Green 
Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboygan and Manitowoc high 
schools, met January 7, at Green Bay. Plans were 
made for oratorical and extemporaneous speaking 
contests. Herbert Helble, Appleton, is president and 
S. G. Stangle, Manitowoc, secretary. 


The first tri-city concert, sponsored by the musical 
organizations of Oshkosh, Appleton and Green Bay 
high schools, was held at Appleton January 30th. 
These concerts are non-competitive, and are given 
with the idea of stimulating more interest in music. 
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Thomas Lloyd Jones, associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin recently completed a 
survey which indicated that Wisconsin trained teach- 
ers were in considerable demand. The survey showed 
that 505 institutions made requests of the university 
to furnish teachers for 1244 reported vacancies. Of 
this number nearly half of the requests and vacan- 
cies were in Wisconsin. Other calls were from 39 
other states, and several foreign countries. The re- 
port also pointed out that there were 1086 new teach- 
ers hired in Wisconsin schools last year. Of these, 
419 were graduates of teachers’ colleges, 399 gradu- 
ates of universities, and 207 graduates of smaller 
colleges. Whitewater furnished the largest number of 
teachers with 66. Other colleges were as follows: 
River Falls 49, La Crosse 38, Platteville 35, Stevens 
Point 35, Oshkosh 34, Milwaukee 34, Stout 31, Eau 
Claire 28, and Superior 23. 


Prof. O. N. Hartschen, Iowa State College of Ag- 
riculture, has been appointed to the faculty of the 
Milwaukee State Teachers college, succeeding Prof. 
Glenn Kolstrup, who has resigned to go to Columbia. 


A course in dramatics has been introduced at the 
Crivitz high school. The class is under the direction 
of Principal F. J. Worachek. 


The Bureau of Visual Instruction, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension division is publishing a 
monthly bulletin, “Visual Aids.” The first edition 
was sent to principals and superintendents last month. 


Henry Turner Bailey, monthly contributor to the 
JouRNAL, spoke at Beloit college last month. The 
subject of his lecture was ‘The Importance of Bar- 
barian Invasions.” 





Necrology 


Miss Anna Wilmer, 77, teacher in the Milwaukee 
schools many years ago, died on January 9, at her 
home in East Troy. 


John B. Stockman, 70, former teacher at Milton 
Junction, died early in January, at his home in Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 


Miss Esther Ingram, 70, former teacher in Wis- 
consin schools, died on January 6, at Portage. 


Mrs. I. C. Terrill (nee Ann Clay), 82, former 
teacher in the public schools of Waupaca, died on 
January 13. 


Miss Edith Hill, 73, an instructor in the Ripon 
public schools for more than twenty-five years, died 
at the home of her nephew, in Port Washington, on 
January 11, after an illness of some duration. Miss 
Hill retired from teaching many years ago. 


Miss Margaret M. Harper, 77, who taught for 49 
years in the Milwaukee public schools before her re- 
tirement in 1925, died January 13 at her home, after 
an illness of one year. Records reveal that during her 
teaching service of 49 years Miss Harper was only 
absent from her work 12 days. 


Mrs. Cora Ellsworth Hinman, 63, former teacher 
in the schools at Elkhorn, Beaver Dam and Still- 
water, died January 12, at her home in Evanston, 
Illinois. 
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Which will be your experience . 


this summer? A joyous, carefree 
trip abroad with all your time 
your own or a journey hampered 
by standing in line for hotel ac- 
commodations, and waiting for 
tickets or information? 


In money both experiences 
cost about the same. The differ- 
ence is merely one of procedure— 
whether you prefer :to use a 
world-wide travel organization 
whose business it is to arrange in 
advance all travel details, or 
“free lance” your journey alone. 


Within convenient distance of 
you is an American Express 
office. A note, personal call, or a 
telephone message will start 
trained travel men reserving your 
steamship accommodations, ad- 
vising you how to apply for your 
visas, buying your foreign rail- 
road, sleeping-car, and aeroplane 
tickets, making sure in advance ot 
your hotels and sightseeing trips. 

They will also deliver to you 
the Blue Express Travelers 
Cheques that protect your funds 
and introduce you to the service 
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| CAN BE A GLORIOUS PLAYTIME 
OR JUST A CHANGE IN 


PETTY TASKS.. 








of several thousand American 
Express representatives in for- 
eign lands. 

These American Express men 
are stationed abroad to guide you 
through customs, act as your in- 
terpreter, offer you advice, make 
baggage arrangements, and re- 
lieve you in general of petty 
tasks which always beset the 
“freelance” hit-and-miss traveler. 

Your time is all your own when 
you make your travel arrange- 
ments through the American 
Express Travel Service. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE 


FOR 


TRAVELERS 





SUPE atari 


See 





American Express Company 


779 North Water Street (City Hall Square) 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send me information on a trip to 
leavinie: Gh vores <2 aaa a n5--+-55-5— 


30 
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d ; TRAVEL eon E U ROPE Private Ne eal 


Groups—Especially Educational 


COMMONWEALTH TOURS Europe —All Expenses—Greatly by 
38 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON,MASS. Comfortable Motor—Finest Ships—First 
, . Class Hotels—8 to 12 Countries—$665 to 

NEW FEATURES LOW PRICES $825. 
Send For CALIFORNIA * CANADIAN 





America rockies * GRAND CANYON 
YELLOWSTONE PARK * PANAMA 
CANAL * SUMMER SCHOOL. Motor tours 
into the Heart of Nature—$275 to _ $481. 
NORTHEAST & CANADA—$160. Write 
for information. 

ROY Z. THOMAS, A. M., Ph. D., 





BOOKLET H SHOWING 
SPRING & SUMMER 
TOURS 

















EUROPE $295 
OVER 100 1RIPs 10 CHOOSE FROM 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Small, congenial parties. Convenient sailingdates. Liberal sight- 
seeing, interesting guides Excellent accommodations every- 


where. Write Teachers Travel Dept. for illustrated booklet. ECREAT ION 


TEMPLE TOURS Mae Tours to Europe 















230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. A new conception of organized travel 
Booklet C3 tells the story 
% FRANCO - BELGIQUE TO F . 
UNI V ERS ITY 551 Fifth —" . Nee Yon Ne 
“s» STUDENT TOURS 
To EUROPE A SPRING VACATION TOUR 


five days 
Through Old Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois 


ABRAHAM. LINCOLN 


A glorious journey through the country 
familiar to him during his youth and man- 
hood. 

Crawfordsville, Barostown, Harrodsberg, 
Hodgenville, Elizabeth, Rockport, Gentry- 
ville, Vincennes, Vandalia, New Salem, 
Springfield, and many other points of his- 
torical interest connected with Lincoln. 
Personally Conducted Best of Hotels 

Write for Descriptive Literature 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
J RR. Linville, Hogle-Spear Tours 
112 W. Randolph Street Chicago, Illinois 


Selected Groups \ Experienced 
Management ~, Expert Leadership 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. ] 


110 EAST 42™ STREET N. Y. C. 


(Ves Incheg| 


You can see! 


EU ROVE 


See Canada en route—sail on a famous Ca- 




































MAKE IT A“BUS” IVY 
VACATION his year! 3 









is a lot : 






nadian Pacific ow = ee —— i a Sea- oO. 

way... stop at choice hotels abroad .. . enjoy glorious more 

oon, of oa and sages ora in fee lla st an 

ampletimefree for shopping, pleasure and amusement You SEE America’s main streets — get an intimate glimpse of 
or as little as $365 or as much as $1085, The Travel Guild the country . . . and secure MORE for your travel fn my 






proves leisurely motor tours of Europe on the all-expense 
asis. These prices include: round trip ocean passage, Europ- 
ean transportation by motor, hotel accommodations, meals 
except in London and Paris (where clients prefer to search out 
the world-famed eating places rather than dine at one hotel), 
city sightseeing trips, admissions to gal- 
leries and museums, services of lectur- 
iW ers and couriers—even your tips! 

Weekly sailings, April to September. 


CIRCLE TOUR EAST —Twoweeks. IncludesGetty - 
burg, Washington, Philadelphia, New York City, Niagara Falls. 
SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA — A fascinat- 
ing itinerary. Pocono’s, Watkins Glen, New York City, Berk- 
shire Hills, Boston, White, Green, and Adirondack Mts. 
YELLOWSTONE -— a new tour over new routes in- 
cluding the Teton Mts. and the Jackson Hole Country. 








siete min 









Itineraries to every country in Europe. SOUTHWEST PICTURELAND e Coennde 
ou R ’ 
SEND for THIS FREE BOOK centuries old, Carlsbad Caverns and Old Mexico. 
a a Descriptive literature sent FREE 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. | HOGLE SPEARS TOURS, Hotel Sherman, CHICAGO 





180 No. Michigan, Chicago 
621 Fifth Avenue, New York 


< 2 4 P| 
6 Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 
| Gentlémen: Please send me your 80-page book of Europ- l 
ean travel, describing your House Party Tours and ex- 
| ies, Ireland, Scotland 





tensions to the Scandinavian Countri 


A a Bi 




















and Spain. I aminterested in 6 
{ ] conducted travel [ ] independent travel | ALL EXPENSES 3 7 Ose AND LAND 
on EE ET: I ~ FIVE COUNTRIES 
CCE Se aa Ie eee ee ee er ee Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We § 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- " 
RN so vencaccucesntaee em weun | tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 
| If student, state grade STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T S loom 
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¥.. 7 "$Pyl E>, 
Take to the Mountain 
Trails at Glacier Park 


...to the top of the world, where 
youth has hold of the reins. See 
Glacier Park on your way to the 
N.E.A. Convention at Los Angeles. 
For details write Great Northern Va- 
cations, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 
ORIENTAL LIMITED 





























Look! Europe Only *269 


Greatest Travel 
Value Ever 
Offered 


34 DAYS, personally conducted, 
FROM CHICAGO TO CHICAGO, 
all expense European Tour, visiting 
the EASTERN PART OF THE 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, 
ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BEL- 
GIUM and FRANCE. SAILING 
JULY 3rd on the world’s largest 
and newest Cabin Liner—the fa- 
mous White Star Motor vessel 
BRITANNIC. A combination do- 
mestic and European Tour at a 
lower cost than an ordinary Domes- 
tic Tour and for less expense than 
it would take to stay at home. 


For full particulars apply to 


EARL B. HUBBEL COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 














WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 









the 
Santa Fe 


is the only railway 
under one management 
“all the way” between 


Chicago 
and 


California 





En route over the Santa Fe to 
or from the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles June 28th 
to July 4th, stopovers should 
be arranged as follows: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 

Old Santa Fé, New Mexico 


Petrified Forest Detour, 
Arizona 


Grand Canyon National 
Park. 


Fred Harvey meal service on the 
Santa Fe—another exclusive 
feature. 

vvvvwyvvvyy 


Santa Fe service is also available 
to delegates and others attending 
the Fourth Biennial convention of 
the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations at Denver, July 
27th to August Ist. 


For details write or call 


J. A. ELMSLIE, Gen. Agent 
SANTA FE RY. 
1305 Majestic Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Phones: Marquette 7140 and 7141 
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(vet off 


Main street 
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On this great 8,500 mile tour 
Around and Across America, 
including New York and 


CALIFORNIA 


If you're going to travel, then really travel. For one 
half your trip, get off the great American Main 
Street that stretches across the continent. 





See the fringe of America where everything is fasci- 
natingly new to you—the Panama Canal, America’s 
contribution to the wonders of the world—gay, 
throbbing Havana, Balboa, Old Panama City, ete. 
This is the thrilling way from Coast to Coast, the 
all-water, open-air, Recreation Route on the three 
new electric liners 

California 

Pennsylvania 

—largest, finest, fastest steamers in intercoastal 
service. Fortnightly, 13-day express sailings. 
Special tours, Around and Across America by water 
and rail, starting at your home town and returning 
there. 


Virginia 











™ HOTEL 


HARRISON 


CHICAGOS NEWEST 
DOWNTOWN HOTEL 


yt A WATER 
ROOM 


} 


8 
R3 
& 

5 dg 
hy 
TKS 
g 

sy 


ee, 
CLELEZZZZ ZIT 


gas. 


WORRIES 
DIRECT ENTRANCE, 
FROM HOTEL TO 





EEE 


i i we, 
HARRISON STREET JUST OFF 
MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 


SnIOANe 





HAVANA TOURS — 9-day 


all expense inclusive tours 






to Havana and return by 


Panama Pacific Liner. 


Ideal Connections—National 
Education Association 
Convention 
June 28—July 4 
Round Trips 








Ask for folder 


One way water—One way rail 














Apply to 180 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, or autho- 
rized S. S. or R. R. agents. 


fanama facific 
Ne rrr s 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 








CONVENTION 


N. E. A. LOS ANGELES 
All Ex pense—Personally Conducted 


Special Train for Del egates, Members and their 
Friends from 








Illinois Michigan 
Indiana Iowa 
Wisconsin Ohio 
$ 158.00 $ 147.00 
From Chicago From St. Louis 
and return and return 








INCLUDING 
All transportation, meals, 13 nights in hotels, rooms 
with private baths, all sightseeing, special entertain- 
ment, handling of baggage 
Included in this = itinerary: 
Springfield and Lincoln’s home; St. Louis, attending 
municipal Opera; Hot Springs National Park; Dallas 
and Fort i Carlsbad Cavern, goo wonder of 
ae world) ; 1 Paso; Juarez, in old Mexico; Tuscon 
and patel By A old “Arizona: 7 Days in Los "Angeles; 
San Francisco; Salt Lake City; Royal Gorge; Colorado 
Springs; Pike’s Peak. 
Three weeks of travel at a cost never offered before, 
party limited. 
Sponsored B 
Chicago & Alton Ry.; Missouri Pac. Ry.; Southern 
ae Ry.; Texas & acific Ry.; Denver & Rio Grande 
y. 
——— (The coupon below brings full particulars) ——— 
GEO. W. POWERS, 
Director of Transportation, 
111 W. Washington, Chicago. 


I am interested in N.E.A. trip. Please send illustrated 
booklet. 
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